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WICHITA—AS SEEN FROM THE AIR 


Wichita, Kansas—home of the Wichita Retail Credit Association: In early 
days, a frontier town—the “end of the trail” for enormous herds of “long- 
horn” cattle driven up from the Texas plains for rail shipment eastward. 
Today, it is the second largest city in Kansas—a midwestern metropolis, 
teeming with industry and commerce. (Photo shows downtown section.) 
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no pay and no title 


MANAGER 


Many a Credit Manager now employs work buying new merchandise 
Morris Plan as an able assistant who immediately —for payment is made 
serves without title and works with- in full, in cash, on each financed 


out pay. In this capacity, our service account ...... 


to merchants is fast becoming an 


important factor in releasing money 
tied up in good but temporarily slow 
accounts ...... 

The arrangement is simple, and it 


enables the store to put old dollars to 





Why not get in touch with your local 
Morris Plan institution? Its co-opera- 
tion will reduce follow-up detail and 
expense for your department and 


will result in more profit for your store. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


800 East Matin STREET * RitcHumMonnd, VIRGINIA 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Morris Plan institutions in the following cities: 
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Ready Now! 


1936 Department Store 
Group Proceedings and 
Convention Addresses 


Most of the discussions in the Department Store 
Group Conferences at the Omaha Convention cen- 
tered around the selling of “soft lines” of mer- 
chandise on deferred payments—the most-discussed 
topic in the retail credit field today. 

Every phase of this vital subject was gone into— 
thoroughly—by leading credit executives from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. Many dis- 
cussed in detail their experiences with the different 
plans: Letters of Credit, Coupon Books, Budget 
Accounts, Extended Charge Accounts, etc. 

In addition, many other subjects of direct inter- 
est to all credit granters were threshed out—in 


direct discussions. A few of these subjects are: 


Installment Selling (Hard Lines) 
Selling Electric Refrigerators on the 
Meter Basis 
Credit Sales Promotion: 
—Reviving Inactive Accounts 
—Analyzing Accounts to Stimulate 
Buying in More Departments 
Procedure in Declining Credit 
Control of Overlimit Buying 
Authorizing Systems 
Service Charges for Cashing Checks 
Carrying Charges on Overdue Accounts 


All of the Convention addresses were included in 
this year’s book. These cover every phase of retail 


‘ 


credit, so you get the “meat” of the whole Conven- 


tion for the price of the “Group Proceedings” alone. 
Everyone interested in retail credit—regardless 
of his line of business—should have this book. 


Edition Limited. Order Now -- 
As Many as You Will Need 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid 

National Retail 

Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. - - St. Louis, Mo. 














Peoria Bureau Lauds Telautographs!! 


Mr. H. F. Sehmer, Manager-Secretary 
Peoria Merchants Association 
Peoria, Illinois 


Under Date of July 21, 1936, Says:— 


“The Telautograph installation to six of our larger users has been in use thirty days, but we 
feel you would like to know of our experience with it during that time. 


” “The installation has met our every expectation, it has speeded up our clearances and re- 


porting, as well as eliminated all the difficulties any bureau experiences with verbal conversa- 
tion. 


“One operator handles the work for these six stores and we are sure the Telautograph has 
already become a valuable asset to our Bureau and Merchants. We are positive of this be- 
cause the fear that formerly existed in the minds of the operators has entirely disappeared 
and now they have nothing but praise for it. 


“The clerks at the Credit departments of the stores as well as the Bureau would be decided- 
ly handicapped without it, even with this short experience. 


“We have found it economical rather than prohibitive (as we thought for so many years) 
and we suggest that all Bureaus large and small investigate your service without delay.” 


This Bureau Is Connected With 


B & M Store Klein & Company Cohen Furniture Company 
Clark & Company Block & Kuhl P. A. Bergner & Company 


31 Bureaus and 165 Stores and Banks Use This System!! 
Can You Still Continue to Use Slow and Unsafe Methods? 
Telautographs Give Protection Not Obtainable Otherwise!! 


Telautograph Rentals Rarely Exceed $1.00 Per Day for Each Bureau Connection. 
(The Howland Dry Goods Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Ordered This Service July 21, 1936) 


POSITIVE PROTECTION for the CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
WITH 


DEFINITE AND IMMEDIATE INCREASE IN SALES!! 


31 Bureaus and 165 Stores Are Now Using This System— 
Can Your Store Afford to Go Along Without It? 


Send for our man now, or merely ask for our new “G.B. 36” booklet!! No obligation—of course. 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


a a a 


More Power to the Credit Women’s Clubs! 


VERY important development in retail credit 
A activities in the past several years has been the 

rapid growth (and their enthusiastic reception in 
all sections of the United States and Canada) of credit 
women’s clubs. It is recognized that they constitute a 
potential force in retail credit. Credit executives should 
lend a “helping hand” in organizing and developing clubs 
in their communities. 

The very excellent address of Miss Avadana Cochran, 
delivered before our Convention at Omaha in June, is 
published in this issue of The Crepir Wor.p. After 
reading it, if your city is not organized, I suggest that 
you take the initiative in interesting the credit women in 
forming a club. 

The National Office will gladly put you in touch with 
one of the leaders in the movement who will be delighted 
to furnish the necessary details to enable you to organize 
the women of your city who are interested in retail credit. 

Credit executives in attendance at the Conference of 
District 11, at San Francisco, April 17-18, were the 
guests of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of San 
Francisco. More than 300 were present, and the Presi- 
dent of the Club, Mrs. Betty Green of Hale Brothers, 
conducted the meeting in a most capable and delightful 
manner. The speakers were members of credit women’s 
breakfast clubs—the program was interesting—and all 
were optimistic regarding the future of credit women’s 
clubs. 

The breakfast of the Victoria (B. C.) Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club on May 18 (at the Tenth District Con- 
ference), was a delightful affair. It was attended by 
316—the program was excellent—and the President of 
the Club, Miss Marguerite Carter, as the presiding of- 
ficer, was most gracious and efficient. 

In addition to enjoying the San Francisco and Victoria 
breakfasts and programs, it was my good fortune to “sit 
in” for a couple of hours at the business session of the 
Pacific Northwest Council of Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs. The addresses and discussions were con- 
structive and capably handled. ‘There was a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness in evidence, with no selfish motives to 
mar the meeting. Uppermost in the minds of the dele- 
gates seemed to be the future progress of the Pacific 
Northwest Council and an earnest desire to help others 
to organize clubs throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The President of the Pacific Northwest Council, Miss 
Ethel M. Dopp of Spokane, handled the business coming 
before the meeting with dispatch and in a manner that 
was a credit to any organization. 

During the Omaha Convention, it was my pleasure 
and privilege to attend the breakfast of the Omaha Club, 
of which Mrs. Clara E. Haney, one of Omaha’s out- 
standing credit managers, is President. The meeting was 
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addressed by Miss Nora O’Connell of Oakland, Calif., 
President of the Associated Retail Credit Granters of 
Alameda County; by Miss Avadana Cochran of Bremer- 
ton, Wash., a former President of the Pacific Northwest 
Council of Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs and a dele- 
gate to the Omaha Convention (representing that organ- 
ization). President Driver, President-elect Barnes, and 
J. N. Keeler of Portland, Ore. (the father of Credit 
Women’s Clubs), spoke briefly. 

The benefits of credit women’s clubs were well pre- 
sented at the Convention of this Association in Rochester 
last year, in an address delivered by Miss Marion O. 
Brooks of Baton Rouge, La., parts of which follow: 


At present the most effective means of perpetuating the 
knowledge which we have gained by experience is by 
word of mouth around the luncheon tables of our organ- 
izations. Near to my heart are the credit women’s clubs 
that are springing up so rapidly all over the country. 
The West Coast has quite a number; they are developing 
on the East Coast and in the Middle West; and far down 
in Louisiana I have organized two such clubs of which 
I am very proud. And before the new year crowds an- 
other Christmas from the calendar, I hope to add several 
more. 

You men are just as vitally interested in this work as 
we women are, though you may not realize the extent of 
your concern. At least 95 per cent of you employ women 
in your credit departments, and these clubs are bringing 
the girls of your offices together in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship that means more than you realize. They discuss 
their own individual problems and learn someone else’s 
way out. The meetings are educational—though we do 
mix in the social side. 

From the lectures, the girl in your office will gain an 
all-around knowledge of this master instrument of mod- 
ern business which we call credit. She will learn the 
store manager’s point of view, the credit executive’s 
method of approach, and the customer’s reaction to the 
spicy blend of the two! 

In fact, through her work in such an organization, she 
will gain in poise and tact in handling your customers, 
and will assist in bringing the level of your office to a 
higher plane. She will gradually become capable of re- 
lieving you of numerous details which now absorb so 
much of your time. 

I, therefore, submit to you the thesis that there is no 
other factor in the whole national credit set-up quite so 
promising or quite so certain of permanent benefits and 
far-reaching results as these credit women’s clubs which 
are so rapidly appearing in all parts of the country. 

And now, my friends, with all the emphasis at my 
command, I urge you, both men and women, to go back 
to the home town and, in the interest of the more rapid 
development of an efficient credit personnel, foster and 
encourage the establishment of such clubs for your girl 
assistants. Believe me, your efforts will yield dividends 
such as only Ponzi would have dared to promise. 








The Radio as a Means 
Of Credit-Educational Publicity 


RANKLIN BLACK- 
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William B. McConnell, 
who originated the idea 
of broadcasting credit 
programs over KDKA. I was then Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee and the other members were the 
late John R. Jackson (related to General “Stonewall” 
Jackson) ; our present delegate, Mr. Leon Michaels ; 
Mr. A. W. Hepler; C. A. Morgan; and J. L. Gillespie. 

Through the efforts of Mr. McConnell, the first re- 
tail credit-educational radio program was arranged in 
1921 and was broadcast over KDKA on January 16, 
1922. Others followed it on six successive days, Presi- 
dent McConnell speaking on January 20, on the sub- 
ject, “Pay Your Bills Promptly Day.” 

Since then, our Pittsburgh Association has been broad 
casting intermittently. Of course, we have also adver- 
tised in newspapers, in the same intermittent way, begin- 
ning in 1918, but today I speak only of radio, although 
I believe most ardently in newspaper advertising. 

Mr. Michaels and I believe that broadcasts are not 
only highly helpful in selling but also in impressing upon 
individuals the value of paying bills promptly to create, 
or maintain, a good credit rating that will be helpful in 
times of necessity. . . .My interpretation of “in times of 
necessity” is illustrated by two experiences—out of many 
thousands at Frank & Seder of Pittsburgh: 

Two accounts became overdue. Each man had lost 
his job within three weeks after a purchase on our “Men’s 
Clothing Plan.” Mr. “A” came to the store immedi- 
ately and explained matters. Every three or four weeks 
afterward, he came in and contacted our Credit Super- 
visor, making small payments whenever possible, finally 
arriving at that pleasing moment when the account was 
paid. 

He knew that an account paid promptly gives a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that cheers the soul: and while he had 
not paid promptly, he was happy in having sacrificed to 
pay an honest debt. 

For two years, we neither saw nor heard of him. 
Then, one day, he came to the office and said he had 
heard one of our credit radio broadcasts, and wondered if 
his credit would be good for another account “which he 
needed greatly.” 

He didn’t have a job but thought he could get one, as 


sity, was supremely help- 
ful. 

However, Mr. “D” 
neglected to report his inability to pay—and was very 
abusive when our collector called to see him. He ap- 
peared to think that the world owed him a living (suit 
and all). Our Credit Supervisor knew something of 
psychology—and assumed that the debtor was the usual 
victim of a subinferiority complex that caused him to act 
abusively to cover his real inferiority. The account was 
finally placed with the Credit Bureau for collection. 

When contacted by the Bureau’s collection depart- 
ment, Mr. “D” was condemnatory of the Bureau, as is 
usual with people of bad credit ratings. 

Similarly to Mr. “A,” Mr. “D” was single, so that 
neither had the benefit of that keen credit perception so 
agreeably applicable to wives, who know that “prompt 
payments create good credit service.” 

After three years, Mr. “D” paid his account and went 
immediately to the clothing department and selected an- 
other suit. ‘The next question before the Convention— 
and our audience—is, did he get the suit? . . . Well; was 
he entitled to favorable credit consideration? I leave 
the answer to you! 

Anyhow, several months’ after he was refused the suit, 
he came to see the Credit Supervisor of Budget accounts. 
He was a changed man. He had heard a radio broad- 
cast of our Credit Association in which it was stated that 
credit men and credit women are real human beings, and 
always willing to be of credit service to any person de- 
serving their help or advice. 

He “listened in” on our credit broadcasts and “spot” 
announcements, coming to the conclusion that he “might 
have had the wrong idea.”” He had wanted the suit to 
wear when applying for an office job and had borrowed 
the money to pay the old bill. Not getting the suit, he 
did not apply for the job. However, he had just heard 
of a new opening that would occur the next week and 
volunteered to have a new friend, who had an account, 
guarantee it for him. While the friend owned no realty, 
and had no legal responsibility, yet his credit was good 
and his word as “good as gold.” Imagine the surprise of 
our Credit Supervisor when told that the guarantor 
would be Mr. “A,” whose second account had already 
been paid very promptly. 
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Mr. “D” had heard some of the 400 various “spot an- 
nouncements” written by our Pittsburgh Bureau Man- 
ager, C. Guy Ferguson; and it is amazing how many 
people hear them—and heed them—and learn from them. 

Any reasonable person who would hear our announce- 
ments (and our little credit dramas) could not help but 
realize that a good credit rating is a valuable asset at any 
and all times. 

Having touched lightly—but practically—on the radio 
as a helpful means of “Credit-Educational Publicity” I 
take pleasure in introducing the Chairman of the Radio 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Retail Credit Association 
who, as every Chairman should, will delve more deeply 
into its favorable ramifications—and make recommenda- 
tions to the Convention. I present our Pittsburgh Radio 
Chairman, Mr. Leon Michaels. 


—FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE. 


Leon MiIcHAELs: With the buying public becoming 
more installment-minded and credit-conscious, it is neces- 
sary for us to take immediate action: action that will 
make retail credit associations a vital factor in improving 
present-day collections; action that will effectively edu- 
cate charge customers to their responsibilities. 

A more general use of radio is the action I suggest, 
because we are all aware of the phenomenal development 
of radio as a publicity medium—of its ever-increasing 
listening audience—and of its important place in the 
everyday life of the people. When you consider that radio 
reaches all classes of people and is installed in six out of 
every ten homes, only then can you realize its ideal set-up 
and its potential mass of listeners. 





Radio is a most formidable advertising instrument. 
Think of the millions of dollars expended on it annually 
by manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, finance 
corporations, civic societies, theater guilds, educational 
bodies, and innumerable other groups. Few are the 
commodities, whether they be merchandise or services, 
not being sold by radio. 

It is my contention, and that of my colleague, that if 
radio is good for selling—it is good for retail credit pub- 
licity. You know as well as I, that huge sums would 
never be appropriated if results were not forthcoming! 
We credit associations are every bit as progressive as those 
sponsoring radio programs, and since it is our job as in- 
dividuals to sell credit, then it is most certainly our job, 
as associations, to use such a medium in a plan for Cus- 
tomer-Educational Publicity! 

My good friend and associate, Colonel Blackstone, has 
touched briefly on the history concerning the broadcasts 
used by the Retail Credit Association in Pittsburgh. As 
he said, I’m going a little deeper into the matter! From 
my own experience, and from opinions given me by mer- 
chants, I am convinced that radio is the best medium for 
publicizing our Credit Bureau. It did more to make cus- 
tomers realize the value and necessity of maintaining a 
good credit rating than any other means attempted! 

People in Pittsburgh are even becoming credit-bureau- 
minded, too! Prior to our radio programs, some felt that 
the Bureau was a meddlesome organization, prying into 
their private lives and actions. But through our con- 
structive educational program, they learned that the Bu- 
reau is a clearing house for interchanging credit data. 
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The result was that customers made a decided effort 
to obtain a better credit rating. Bills were paid more 
promptly. Customers continually delinquent in their ac- 
counts speeded up payments, and those whose accounts 
had been closed for failure to pay, who ignored corre- 
spondence, came in with definite promises of payments! 

Although we have been using radio since 1922, our 
greatest success has been attained in the past year and a 
half, through daily “spot” announcements! We obtained 
“chain breaks” between national programs whose enter- 
tainment value could never be equaled locally, with a 
tremendous listening audience which we never could reach 
otherwise. 


We also use five-minute and fifteen-minute programs, 
but you can appreciate how utterly impossible it is to com- 
pete with a nation-wide hook-up (through the local sta- 
tion), excepting at tremendous expense. But there is a 
way to overcome the prohibitive costs of programs that 
compare favorably with those of national advertisers. It, 
necessarily, would have to be developed by the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. It is a cooperative program—similar to 
the one now being used by leading department stores the 
country over. I refer to The Morning Matinee. It 
offers splendid entertainment, good talent, and tells a 
dramatic story! 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION should arrange the same 
thing. The cost should be prorated among participating 
local associations. The entertainment should be the very 
best available. The cost per local group would be very 
little more than the amount now spent on other publicity 
mediums. 

Compare radio with newspaper! Most persons buy a 
newspaper for live interesting news, special features, maga- 
zine sections, sports information, and even just for the 
comics. What chance do our credit advertisements have 
against such a lineup? But give the public a radio pro- 
gram of outstanding entertainment value, and you'll be 
doing a job of Customer-Educational Publicity that will 
bring results. 

There are many advantages to this type of radio pro- 
gram. It should open with a local announcement that it 
is presented by the local Credit Association and Bureau 
so that from appearances it is being sponsored only by the 
local association. This type of program would allow the 
credit associations and bureaus to devote the commercial 
spots to their own particular problems, a real opportu- 
nity for credit education. In one city it may be a ques- 
tion of return goods; in another, a matter of slow pay- 
ment of bills; in others, a problem of actually selling 
more credit; and if you think that credit cannot be sold 
by way of radio, I can give you some concrete examples. 

In the City of Pittsburgh alone, there are any number 
of firms who have done an excellent job of selling credit 
by radio; such as Kappels’ three jewelry stores; the Globe 
Furniture Co. ; the Harris Store; and even Colonel Black- 
stone, speaking on charge accounts for Frank & Seder of 
Pittsburgh. Every one of these programs was exception- 
ally entertaining, and was interspersed with commercial 
“spots.” An actual test conducted by HARRIS proved its 
real value. Of a number of customers who came in and 
opened new accounts, radio brought in 8 per cent more 
customers than the newspaper! Frankly, the figures 
(Continued on page 25.) 








The Omaha Convention-- 
Impressions of a Delegate 


By SAMUEL ROSKOV 


Credit Manager, B. Gorman Furniture Co., Kansas City, Kan. 


HIS being a year of conventions, and being un- 
+ able to attend the Democratic, Republican, Social- 

ist, or Third party conventions, I decided to satisfy 
my yearning by attending the convention of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

I am truly sorry that more of you were not present. [| 
believe that we owe it to ourselves and to our craft to at- 
tend the National Conventions as often as possible. 

I do not particularly like the word “Convention.” To 
my mind the annual meeting should be called a “pilgrim- 
age.” Webster defines a pilgrimage as “a sacred jour- 
ney.” Is it not sacred when a group of people journey 
hundreds and some of them thousands of miles to renew 
old friendships and to make new friends, and to partici- 
pate in deliberations that act as a sort of refreshing in- 
spiration ? 














Editor’s Note: 


Those who do not attend National Conven- 
tions fail to realize their educational value while 
those who attend year after year often take it 
for granted. 


So it is refreshing to read this delegate’s 
report made at a recent meeting of the Retail 
Credit Association of Kansas City. 











These annual meetings are the very life stream of our 
various associations. We, by coming in contact with men 
and women from other sections of our country, become 
more “‘nationally-minded,” our vision grows, our perspec- 
tive broadens. We also get a better knowledge as to the 
state of the Union, and a view of economic trends, that 
is very hard to discern from our daily newspapers which 
print one thing on the front page and something else in 
the financial section. 

For instance, when the credit man from the Ohio Val- 
ley says that the steel mills and the iron ore mines are 
working at almost capacity, we know that for the next 
year conditions in other sections of the country will be 
fairly stable, since the steel that is fabricated and the iron 
ore that is mined are for ultimate consumption in the 
four corners of the nation. Likewise, if the crops are al- 
most normal in the Missouri, Mississippi and other val- 
leys, we know that railroad and truck tonnage will be 
fairly good; and if wheat, corn, and other staple farm 
products are shipped in generous portions, the elevators 
and converters in the large centers will be fairly busy. 

Here is the picture in brief, which one obtains from 
these men and women who travel all distances to be pres- 
ent at the conclave, and that is why I like to think of 
meetings such as these as pilgrimages. 


Our convention was called to order by President Giles 
Driver, a brilliant, witty and “right-up-to-the-minute” 
credit man, who made you feel proud to be a member of 
the convention assembled. 


The first speaker of the convention was Mr. W. O. 
Swanson of the Nebraska Clothing Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, whose subject was “Credit’s Place in Retail- 
ing.”’ He presented some excellent thoughts in a very 
forceful manner, cautioning and warning of the various 
pitfalls that are constantly confronting the credit granter. 

The second speaker of the morning session was the 
Hon. Lawrence McDaniel, General Counsel of our As- 
sociation. His subject was “How to Obey the Consent 
Degree.”’ I have had the pleasure of listening to numer- 
ous barristers at various times but never as yet have I 
heard one who could so thoroughly cover such an impor- 
tant subject in twenty minutes. I enjoyed his address, 
so much so that I looked Mr. McDaniel up after the 
meeting and had quite a long and educational discussion 
with him. 


The high light of the morning session was the address 
of Governor Cochran of Nebraska, whose title was “Ne- 
braska Pays Her Bills Promptly.” Picture to yourself a 
state with $36,000,000 cash on hand in one fund, buying 
bonds of other states whose chief claim to fame is their 
ability to market their securities at low interest rates. 

Nebraska built a $12,000,000 capitol building, one of 
the most beautiful structures in the world, without is- 
suing a dime’s worth of script for construction! Ne- 
braska is in the “black” without bankrupting her polit- 
ical subdivisions, and without having numerous nuisance 
taxes so quickly enacted by other states. I was thrilled 
as I listened to the history of Nebraska’s paying ability. 
As we concern ourselves daily with the granting of credit, 
it might be wise to take a little time off once in a while 
and take a few lessons in this matter of local government. 

The group meetings to my mind were the most impor- 
tant of the convention. On one side a person from 
Florida, on the other, one from Michigan—on the left a 
delegate from New Jersey, and on the right, one from 
Oregon—and, all around, members from all parts of the 
country, all apparently having problems in common. 
These sessions were clearing houses for ideas. We were 
busy analyzing, discussing, and occasionally cussing our 
profession, scheming new ways to pull the gold out of 
“them thar hills.” 

A very educational and enlightening talk was given by 
the Hon. Valentine Nesbit of the Debtors’ Court of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The Hon. Nesbit deals almost exclusively 
with the salary earners, who have chewed off more than 
they could possibly swallow at one time, and who at the 
same time are willing to pay their obligations without go- 
ing through the proverbial “wringer,” provided, of course, 
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that they can pay under the protection of the court. The 
Birmingham district is to be congratulated on this type of 
institutional work, which I regret to say we do not have 
in our district, so far as I have been able to learn. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and inspiring talks 
of the convention was made by a member of the opposite 
sex. (You know you can hardly call the women the 
weaker sex, because statistics show that women control 
almost 60 per cent of the visible wealth of the country, 
and that they do spend all the earned and most of the 
unearned incomes of the country.) Miss Avadana Coch- 
ran of the Kitsap County Credit Bureau, Bremerton, 
Washington, told the convention the purposes and ideals 
of the organization of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs and I am quite sure that next year there will be at 
least ten times as many such clubs as there are at present. 

The social side of the convention was very successful: 
The Ak-Sar-Ben political satire on Monday night, a din- 
ner Tuesday night at beautiful Peony Park with outdoor 
and indoor dancing. 

The really most interesting event of the convention 
was the annual banquet Thursday night. Visualize an 
extremely large audience occupying a very large hotel ball- 
room with other rooms opened to accommodate the over- 
flow crowd, all sitting and listening to the speaking, with- 
out anyone leaving during a two-hour period. Of course 
the crowd was off to a good start with a good steak put 
away! Some of the delegates thought that Nebraska 
couldn’t produce such good beef but the proof of the 
“pudding was in the eating.” 

The toastmaster of the evening, Mr. Walter Byrne, 
Treasurer of Kilpatrick’s, certainly fooled his audience 
with the brilliancy of his remarks. (“Whoever thought 
that the man who handles dough all day long would have 
such a sense of humor!”) This man certainly had it and 
in large portions. At first I thought that this was a 
“build-up” for what was to follow, but that certainly did 
not need a “build-up.” 

The speaker of the evening, Captain Irving O’ Hay, 
was the man, who in one moment had the audience liter- 
ally in the aisles (but actually there were no aisles as 
space was at a premium), and the next moment as solemn 
or serious as you would perhaps find delegates at a min- 
isters’ convention or at a school-teachers’ convention. His 
subject, so all-embracing, was “Be Yourself.” 

Would that our so-called more important leaders had 
been there to listen to a lecture on tolerance and other 
social topics that Captain O’Hay covered in his talk! 
“What a man!” is a very fitting description of this most 
dynamic and interesting speaker, soldier of fortune, kept 
together by magic of modern surgery, but with a delivery 
style second to none. To hear his words alone was worth 
the miles of traveling and the expense of the convention. 

The convention committee is to be congratulated on its 
choice of forceful speakers and for the subjects discussed 
in the general meetings. The Honorable James J. Farley 
ran a pretty good show in Philadelphia but our conven- 
tion chairmen need not take off their hats to anyone in 
the smoothness and dispatch with which the 1936 con- 
vention was handled. I believe that everyone present 
agreed that nothing was left undone, nothing was over- 
looked, and it was a successful convention from the open- 
ing prayer to the singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
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“PUTTING ALL THEIR BILLS 
IN ONE BASKET’”’ 


Saves The Customer’s Credit—Saves a 
Customer For The Store 


Credit managers having difficulty with collections will renew 
their belief that people really want to pay their bills when they 
learn that over half of Household Finance’s 475,000 patrons 
borrow for the purpose of paying off old bills. 

“Putting all their bills in one basket” is the way some bor 
rowers refer to the Household Finance Plan. They exchange 
a heavy current burden they cannot carry for a lighter current 
one that they can—and life seems more pleasant, the bor- 
rower saves his credit standing, the store saves a customer. 
The monthly payments to repay a Household Finance loan 
are almost always adjusted so that repayment does not require 
more than 10% of current income, thus leaving 90% available 
for current purchases. 


A Great Help To Credit Managers 
Send For Free Sample Copy 


“Charge It Please” is a lively illustrated brochure which 
many credit managers have distributed in their store to 
good advantage. It se//s the advantages of a charge 
account and also points the way and emphasizes the im- 
portance of paying bills promptly. Send this coupon 
for free sample copy, to determine just how a quantity 
of “Charge It Please” mailed or otherwise distributed to customers 
might help in making collections. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
58th Year of Service 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue 





Household makes small loans to families under state 
law through its 195 offices in 135 cities in 16 states: 


ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS OHIO 

INDIANA MICHIGAN PENNSYLVANIA 

IOWA MISSOURI RHODE ISLAND 

KENTUCKY NEBRASKA WEST VIRGINIA 

MARYLAND NEW JERSEY WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK 


—— a 

HOUSEHOLD, ROOM 3049-H, 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail me free sample copy of ‘Charge It Please.” 

Vame 


Address 


City SA State 
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Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs-- 
Objects and Purposes 


By MISS AVADANA COCHRAN* 


Manager, Kitsap County Credit Bureau, Bremerton, Wash.; Past President 
Northwest Council of Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 


IX years ago this last April, the first Credit Wom- 

en’s Breakfast Club was organized in Portland, 

Oregon. It was the outcome of an inspiration and 
daydream of the then Edith Shaw, now Mrs. Elsworth 
Johnson, who has been employed in the office of the Credit 
Reporting Company for many years. In her work she 
comes in daily contact with credit men, but more par- 
ticularly with the girls in their many offices. 

She became inspired and later a bit envious of the 
many splendid friendships that she knew the men enjoyed 
through their long association in civic, state, district and 
National credit circles. It irked her just a bit to realize 
what little opportunity the girls had for forming such 
friendships. 

The realization that a closer contact and interchange of 
ideas between the girls would not only mean much to 
them personally, but a great deal to the firms they repre- 
sented, prompted the thought that an organization that 
would bring them together regularly, to work and to 
play, might be of mutual interest and benefit, for it had 
always been her philosophy that a friend could and would 
do more for you than a mere business acquaintance. 

The thought persisted, so she gathered a few of the girls 
around her and told them of her dreams. From that meet- 
ing came the Portland Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
and from that club has come the group of clubs of our 
Pacific Northwest District, twelve in all, with a total 
membership of a little over 600, and indeed other clubs 
now scattered throughout the United States and Canada 
—33 that we have recorded. 

Five months after Portland organized, Spokane fol- 
lowed suit. It was not until two years later, July, 1932, 
that the third club was organized in Vancouver, B. C. 
Now there are 3 clubs in British Columbia, 5 in Wash- 
ington, 2 in Oregon, | in Idaho, and 1 in Montana. 

You will note that in our district we have three 
Canadian clubs. We consider our friends from across 
the International Border very valuable assets to our 
Council. All of you realize that the Great Dominion of 
Canada lives next door to us in most neighborly fashion. 
The fact that our borders are entirely unfortified is a 
distinct compliment to the intelligence of both nations. 
What you of the Southern and Middle States probably 
do not realize, but which is so apparent to us of the 
borderline States, is that their working problems are very 
much like our own, and to have them closely associated 
with us to exchange ideas and ideals is of great benefit. 

We of the Pacific Northwest feel that we have been 
pioneering the field of breakfast clubs. For that reason 
we have purposely devoted ourselves not so much to the 
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promotion of new clubs as to perfecting those already 
in existence. We have made reasonable progress, but one 
experiment has proved most successful. I have refer- 
ence to proving that it is possible to maintain a success- 
ful breakfast club in a small community. 

We have one successful breakfast club in our district 
in a city of but 12,000 population, That club meets 
regularly twice a month at breakfast, pursues the educa- 
tional course conducted by the Council, holds social func- 
tions, which of course are less pretentious but none the 
less enjoyable, and, in general, studies and plays together 
much the same as the larger clubs. 

We of the Pacific Northwest group have been im- 
mensely pleased to see the interest manifested throughout 
the country in breakfast clubs and have lent every as- 
sistance possible to help these clubs get started. Our 
main interest naturally was to perfect our own organ- 
izations, for we were feeling our way along, and con- 
vincing ourselves that the breakfast clubs were filling a 
need and were really worth while. Our group of clubs 
is the largest at present, and has grown not so much from 
organized effort, but because one city after another saw 
the benefits and advantages and organized from choice. 
Most of our clubs were born from the desire to create a 
means of becoming better acquainted with women inter- 
ested in the same line of work, and to get together to have 
good times. 
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At the Convention: Mrs. Clara E. Haney, President, 
Omaha Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Miss Nora 
O’Connell, President, Associated Retail Credit Granters, 
Oakland, Calif.; and Miss Avadana Cochran. 
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I have an idea some of you are thinking as I did that 
it would be difficult to create sufficient interest in your 
community to organize a breakfast club. To be quite 
frank with you, I was extremely doubtful about the suc- 
cess of a breakfast club in Seattle. It seemed to me the 
group of girls eligible for membership were too widely 
separated in their social activities and interests to ever 
get together in such an organization. Also, I did not 
think that it would be possible to hold a meeting at seven 
o'clock in the morning that would draw and hold any 
sizeable attendance. But I was wrong. 

The clubs in our district all hold at least one break- 
fast meeting per month. Instead of proving a detriment, 
holding our meetings at that time in the morning has 
done something for us that could be accomplished in no 
other way. We all know that the mind is more alert 
and receptive then than after a day of mental strain. We 
find ourselves returning to our offices enthusiastically put- 
ting into practice the theories advanced at our meetings. 
Also, meeting at this hour in no way interferes with so- 
cial or other outside interests. Furthermore, we find that 
it lends distinction to our clubs. Almost invariably the 
business executives who appear frequently on our pro- 
grams comment favorably upon our large enthusiastic 
morning meetings. 

The only disadvantage then, seems to be that it re- 
quires us to arise an hour or two earlier. Even this be- 
comes an advantage, we feel, for it acts as a disciplinary 
factor in our lives. 

Probably the best way to illustrate the enthusiasm and 
cooperative spirit that is paramount in our breakfast club 
organizations is to tell you about the splendid showing 
made by one of our breakfast clubs in a recent conference 
city. 

A little less than a year after they organized, and with 
practically nothing in their treasury, they were confronted 
with the necessity of raising a fund of approximately 
$750.00 within eight months’ time. 

They needed this amount to carry out the entertain- 
ment program they had planned in connection with the 
men’s Tenth District Conference of the National As- 
sociation which was to be held there in May. They ac- 
complished this feat without asking anyone for a dona- 
tion.. Every cent of this fund was raised through their 
social activities alone. 

This took a tremendous amount of work, for their so- 
cial functions must of necessity be most reasonably priced. 
It meant that only a very small margin of profit was pos- 
sible, and consequently every girl was called upon to do 
her share. More than any one thing, the work of raising 
this fund pulled that club together and proved to them 
what could be done by organized effort, energy, and en- 
thusiasm. 

I mentioned, several times, the Council. I have refer- 
ence to the Pacific Northwest Council of Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs. That organization consists of delegates 
from all of our clubs and holds its annual meeting on the 
Sunday preceding the men’s District Conference. We 
meet at that time to elect Council officers, and to discuss 
subjects of mutual interest. It is the duty of the officers 
of the Council to coordinate the work and direct the 
course of study that our clubs follow. 

This central organization publishes a monthly bulletin 
that goes to every club member in our district. They 
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edit a pamphlet on “How to Organize a Breakfast Club” 
and “How to Be a Good Breakfast Club Member.” 
They correspond with any city interested in organizing 
a breakfast club, and generally act as a means of hold- 
ing our clubs together, directing their work and activities. 

Now just what are the purposes of breakfast clubs, 
besides having a good time? What have they accom- 
plished? And what is their goal? 

The purposes as set forth in our constitutions are: 
1. To provide a means of getting better acquainted with 
women interested in the same line of work. 2. To de- 
velop friendliness and good fellowship. 3. To open our 
minds and broaden our experience through the discussion 
of our working problems, thereby enhancing our useful- 
ness to ourselves, the firms we represent, and the com- 
munity in which we live. 

These are worthy purposes and if lived up to should 
bring us not only a great deal of personal gratification 
but earn outside respect and support as well. 

What do we mean by “enhancing our usefulness to 
ourselves and the firms we represent”? Do we mean by 
this that we are looking for financial gain? Not at all! 
We believe that that should come as a reward for faithful 
service, and that it will come “when” and “if” possible. 

Most of the girls belonging to breakfast clubs fill posi- 
tions in the lower pay brackets. We know that it is not 
possible to expect very much change in this, for overhead 
will not permit. What we want to do is to prepare our- 
selves for advancement if the opportunity presents itself. 
But more particularly we want to make the offices in 
which we work more pleasant, more efficient, and our- 
selves more useful. 

It is easy to set up purposes like these, but the extent 
of success depends not so much upon the selection of 
worthy purposes, but upon the degree of success with 
which we as individuals live up to them. If we have be- 
come better acquainted, and therefore more tolerant of 
one another—if we have made new and lasting friend- 
ships and bred good fellowship within our clubs and be- 
tween clubs—if we have opened our minds and hearts 
toward each other—if we have assisted in solving each 
other’s business problems by the unselfish exchange of 
ideas—then it is safe to say that the purposes for which 
we were organized are being fulfilled, and we can feel 
assured that we have created something worth while to 
pass on to others who might be interested in doing like- 
wise. 

As individual breakfast club members we are constantly 
called upon to display qualities such as tolerance, unself- 
ishness and tact. It becomes constantly necessary to 
think of things in terms of others. We feel it never does 
any harm to get out of oneself for a little, and think 
of things in terms of another man’s thoughts, for then 
we can come back to our own with a fresher vision. 

We purposely have been hesitant about expanding, for 
we felt that time was needed to measure our success. We 
feel that we have accomplished a great deal these past few 
years in laying a very solid foundation, but also that we 
have a great deal yet to do before asking for National 
consideration. We have not been so much interested 
in National activities but rather in giving our attention 
to the little things which come within our influence each 
day. We feel we should still concentrate upon making 
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June Trends--A Fast-Reading Review 


...A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales 
for June, 1936, as compared with June, 1935, compiled by Research 
Division -- National Retail Credit Association 


AYMENT of the soldiers’ bonus money and an 
| seca in employment conditions resulted in 

an average increase in collections of 9.9 per cent 
and 13.4 per cent in credit sales for June, above 
June, 1935. Only one city reported a decrease in col- 
lections and one city a decrease in credit sales. 











High-Lights for June 


61 Cities reporting. 
16,614 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


56 Cities reported increases. 
9.99%, Was the average increase for all 
cities, 
50.0% Was the greatest increase (Idaho 
Falls, Idaho). 
4 Cities reported no change. 
1 City reported a decrease (1.0%) 
(Pawtucket, R. I.) 


CREDIT SALES 


57 Cities reported increases. 
13.4% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
75.0% Was the greatest increase (Idaho 
Falls, Idaho). 
3 Cities reported no change. 
1 City reported a decrease (11.0%) 
(Pampa, Texas). 








Collections in Augusta, Me., increased 12.5 per cent 
during June, 1936, above June, 1935, due to many out- 
standing obligations being paid by veterans. Credit sales, 
however, did not keep pace with collections, as the 
tourist business, upon which the city depends mostly dur- 


ing the summer, has not as yet started; however, a good 
summer is anticipated. . . . On the other hand, Man- 
chester, N. H., reported no change in collections and 
credit sales. The textiles are still closed, while shoe 
manufacturing shows some signs of improvement. 

The soldiers’ bonus and general improvement in em- 
ployment helped collections and credit sales in cities 
located in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Collections increased 7.0 per cent and credit sales 8.0 
per cent in Clarksburg, W. Va., due to local factories 
operating on a full-time basis and general business con- 
ditions having improved considerably when compared 
with a year ago. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., reported collections increased 
30.0 per cent and credit sales 40.0 per cent as the result 
of continued employment in all lines along with the 
soldiers’ bonus. A large majority of the veterans re- 
ceiving bonus money are not paying cash but are making 
down payments on installment purchases. As there is 
no unemployment and salaries are good, many people feel 
that they can buy on installments with good possibilities 
of meeting their payments. . . . The same conditions ap- 
ply to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Favorable conditions in outlying truck farms along 
with the distribution of the bonus money resulted in an 
increase in credit sales of 18.0 per cent in Charleston, 
S. C. 

Collections and credit sales were good in Lexington, 
Ky., as the result of improved conditions in the tobacco 
industry. Many distilleries have reopened and several 
new ones have started. . . . Credit sales increased 8.0 per 
cent in St. Louis. Bonus payments helped some, but 
sales were retarded during the last ten days of June due 
to hot weather. 

Bonus payments and improved employment conditions 
stimulated credit sales and collections in cities in the 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin area. 
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Bonus checks helped pay up old indebtedness in cities May Department Stores’ Credit Heads 


located in Jowa and Nebraska. ee | edar Rapids, Ta., Attend Convention in Group 
reported that bonus money increased cash business slightly vada é Q ; ; 
: : The credit executives of the May Department Stores 


in relation to credit business, while it had little effect on : air : ; 2 
scored perfect attendance at the National Convention this 
general department store sales. . 
year, every store being represented. 


Shown in the photograph (left to right) are: Wm. 
W. Weir, The May Co., Los Angeles; Russell H. Fish, 
The May Co., Denver; C. F. Jackson, Famous-Barr Co., 


An increase in the oil and building activities stimulated 
collections and credit sales in Ada, Okla. . . . Bonus pay- 
ments and the Centennial Celebrations resulted in in- 
creases in collections and credit sales in practically all 
cities in Texas. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., was disappointed in the volume of 
collections expected from bonus payments. (Most of 
the money had been spent before it was received)... . 
Bonus payments and increased general business condi- 
tions stimulated collections and credit sales in Idaho, 
Washington, and California. . . . Navy activities helped 
considerably in San Diego, Calif. 

In Canada, the tourist business and improvement in 
employment resulted in increases in collections and credit 
sales in Victoria, B. C. and London, Ont. . . . Saskatoon, 
Sask., however, reported collections and credit sales in 
June about the same as in June, 1935—lack of improve- 





ment being due to a drought, which has changed the — 
crop outlook. Saint Louis; G. E. Harris, The May Co., Baltimore; 
— C. A. Brandes, The M. O’Neil Co., Akron; and Giles C. 
Ready now—the “Department Store Group Proceed- Driver, The May Co., Cleveland (retiring president of 
ings and Convention Addresses.” See page 1 for details. the National Association. ) 
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Increase .. Increase _ Increase , Increase 
District and City Collec- — . | District and City ea 
tions Decrease ales Decrease | Decrease “Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Good +12.5 Fair + 5.0 7. Cedar Rapids, la. Fair + 2.4 Fair + 9.0 
Worcester, Mass. Fair +... Fair vee Muscatine, la. Good +42.0 Good +16.0 
Manchester, N. H. Fair Nochange Fair Nochange ag yo — + . > 3.0 
Pawtucket, R. I. Fair 1.0 Fair +11.2 St. Paul, Minn. air = Gooc +14.0 
Providence, R. I. Good + 2.6 Good +14.0 Omaha, Neb. Good + $5 Good + 75 
Average Fair + 3.5 Fair + 7.5 Average Good +10.6 Good ~~ a 
| §. Las Cruces, N. M. Fair + 5.0 Fair +15.0 
2. New York, N. Y. Good + 1.5 Good +.. | Ada, Okla. Fair +15.0 Fair +10.0 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 5.0 Fair + £.0 Tulsa, Okla. Good + 3.1 Good +15.3 
Erie, Pa. Good + 1.0 Good + 2.0 Amarillo, Tex. Good +20.0 Good +14.2 
Pittsburgh, Pa Good + 7.0 Good + 80 Austin, Tex. Good 4.3 Good +31.5 
Reading, Pa. , Good +10.0 Good + 5.0 Borger, Tex. Good +25.0 Good +15.0 
Average Good + 4.9 Good + $7 Breckenridge, Tex. Good Piasie Fair ar 
_ i Fort Worth Tex. Good + 9.5 Good +42.6 
2 i. € » yl 
3. Charleston, W. Va. Fair + 1.0 Good +12.5 es gg gy — Phy: — 7 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Good + 7.0 Good + 8.0 ’ Sourane ‘i Good 112.0 Good 17.2 
Average Good + 4.0 Good +10.2 lahat — — <LI 
_ " ate sri : 9. Denver, Colo. Good + 4.0 Good +13.5 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Good +30.0 Good +40.0 oo — — wh. a Be: 
———. Fla. Good g. < 15.0 Good +15.0 Torrington Wyo. Fair Nochange Fair Nochange 
arleston, S. C. Fair Nochange Good +18.6 lomane / Good + 46 Sioa . oe 
Average Good +15.0 Good +24.3 : : —e Att fe 
; — ; _ 10. Idaho Falls, Ida. Good +50.0 Good +75.0 
5. Lexington, Ky. Good +10.0 Good +15.0 ae — Ese ng 140 
fay? aga te ‘ oy ra : or Kelso, Wash. Good +10.0 Good +10.0 
sabes. shea aot $ Vancouver, Wash. Good + 8.0 Good 15.0 
7 y Tas nr 19 7 ray | 
6. Decatur, Il. Fair 110.0 Good +65 “ +l wae. > a Hoan Ye ~f' 
oliet, Ill. Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 : : a : oh LS 
frente Ind. Good +17 Good 428.5 11. Ontario, Calif. Good +29.5 Good 13.0 
Bay City, Mich. Fair + 1.0 Good + 1.0 San Diego, Calif. Good +20.0 Fair +10.0 
Detroit, Mich. Good +7.2 Good +305 rn a= Ged 422 Geet 411.9 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 50 Good + 50 . Oa —_ a .: ” unl ee - ye 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Good +22.0 Good +25.0 Santa Barbara, Calif. 7006 . air — 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good +108 Fair + 1.6 Average Good +14.2 Gond F937 
Dayton, Ohio Good +29.7 Good +25.1 12. Victoria, B. C. Good 5.0 Good +10.0 
Toledo, Ohio Good +15.0 Good +23.0 London, Ont. Good + 7.0 Fair + 5.0 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Good + 7.0 Good +10.0 Saskatoon, Sask. Slow Nochange Fair Nochange 
Average Good +10.4 Good +15.6 Average Good + 4.0 Good + 7.5 
isiisiatetieteniineianinieiniimeen ae A ET TO LE SS ITE AL DE COL OS EA ane 
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Retail Credit in Canada 


By F. GORDON CLEGG* 


Secretary-Treasurer, The R. J. Devlin Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Canada; Second 
Vice-President, National Retail Credit Association 


AM a representative of a country which has but re- 

cently (here I am speaking relatively, of course) be- 

come credit-minded. In this I think we are fortu- 
nate, because those of us, who so desire, are able to 
harvest the fruits of your experience and store them up 
for our future comfort and guidance—without having to 
endure the travail that you have suffered. 

My own experience has taught me this; for the knowl- 
edge I have acquired at these very excellent conventions 
has time and again proved of inestimable benefit to both 
myself and to those whom I represent. May I pause here, 
for a moment, to pay tribute to those pioneers of almost 
twenty-five years ago, whose farsightedness and courage 
made it possible for us to gather here in such numbers 
today for our mutual benefit, and to those who are so 
ably carrying on the good work? 

Wherever we have credit we have problems, just as 
surely as day follows night; and whether we live in the 
United States, Africa or Canada those problems are, in 
the main, identical! There may be slight constitutional or 
political differences between countries, just as there are 
between states or provinces, causing local conditions to 
vary, and calling for certain specialized knowledge. But 
whether we live and work in any of the previously men- 
tioned countries, our main object is to create as large a 
volume of business with as little loss or delay in payment 
as possible. Therefore, as I said before, our problems are, 
by their very nature, identical. 

When we say that we have only recently become credit- 
minded, it must be remembered that a very large percent- 
age of our people are of English, Scotch or Irish extrac- 
tion, the greater part of whom are (if not directly from 
the “Old Country’) first- or second-generation Cana- 
dians. Therefore, as in those countries, debt is looked on 
as something only for the very rich or the very poor—a 
convenience for the former and a black necessity for the 
latter. 

It is only natural that this point of view should re- 
main fixed, and so it did until shortly before the Great 
War. Up to that time most Canadians considered debt 
as something to be avoided, so much so that any store do- 
ing an avowedly credit business was looked at askance; 
and any one buying what he could not pay for on the 
spot was considered to be more or less shiftless. But this 
has changed, the pendulum has swung far in the opposite 
direction and today credit appears to be “King.” 

Whether this is an unmixed blessing or not is a moot 
point. The standard of living has risen within the mem- 
ory of most of us to an unbelievable degree and no one 
would wish it to be otherwise. But last year’s luxury is 
this year’s necessity. Automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
are in every home. Changing models soon outdate recent 
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purchases, and this is used as a lever, together with every 
argument that salesmanship can bring to bear, to make the 
public buy, buy and buy still more. 


That a serious situation was developing in Canada and 
also in Ottawa was brought very forcibly to our notice 
recently when it was discovered that whereas the per 
capita income was $490.00 per annum, the retail busi- 
ness transacted in the city amounted to $456.00 per 
capita. Consider that this leaves but $34.00 to provide 
for rent and taxes (both municipal and income), medical 
and dental bills, entertainment, insurance, interest, pay- 
ment of debts, and various other expenditures, as well as 
the odd dollar salted away in a savings account. So, it is 
not quite clear whither we are heading and whether this 
intensive selling is entirely safe. If it is not economically 
sound for an individual to consistently, year in and year 
out, buy beyond his means, surely it is not any more so 
for a community. Rather, we should say it is far worse: 
An individual may be the only one to suffer from his folly, 
but disaster to a community means disaster to innocent 
and guilty alike! 

On investigation it was found that, as a consequence, 
a large proportion of the buying public had acquired the 
habit of paying only part of their indebtedness each 
month. The result? While their accounts were appar- 
ently active and profitable, they were becoming dispro- 
portionately heavy to the merchants’ ability to carry the 
load, and there was no telling where this would end. 

Two methods of combating this state of affairs were 
adopted. All the larger stores instituted a carrying charge 
of 1 per cent per month on all accounts thirty days past 
due; long enough notice being given the delinquent to 
afford ample opportunity to settle before the imposition 
of the charge. This restlted in an amazing reduction 
in past due bills and is now an effective measure of 
prevention. 

In small stores, where the carrying charge was not 
practicable, the offending customers were interviewed and 
the situation explained to them. They were told that 
while their business was valued it was necessary for the 
merchant to receive payment in full every thirty days. 
In cases where it was not possible to obtain full settle- 
ment of the past due amount at once, an arrangement was 
made for monthly payments. At the same time, another 
account was opened for new purchases, on the distinct 
understanding that these be paid for promptly and in 
full on the due date. This also has been effective and 
it is felt that these measures will undoubtedly be of a 
continuing benefit. 

This is the limit of our success in establishing a Com- 
munity Credit Policy. We feel, however, that while the 
improvement so far is not as great as we could wish, still 
it is an improvement and we are encouraged to keep on 
and strive for still better things. So much for that! 

It may appear that we are placing undue emphasis on 
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conditions as they are in Ottawa. This is because we are 
naturally more familiar with conditions in that city, but 
all that we have said may be safely applied to the Do- 
minion. That increased realization by retail merchants 
of the importance of credit control is by no means con- 
fined to our city is evidenced by the increase in credit 
bureaus throughout the Dominion and the larger collec- 
tion percentages tabulated in The Crepir Wor -p each 
month (although we in Ottawa have as yet no reason to 
be proud of the latter). 


There is yet another situatiom that is disturbing to 
those of us who are looking to the future. This is the 
increasingly large number of people who are availing 
themselves of the temporary relief afforded by having re- 
course to money lenders, and borrowing on the security of 
chattel mortgages covering their furniture or automobiles. 

The Ottawa Credit Exchange receives a monthly list 
of all chattel mortgages, and when I tell you that in the 
first three months of this year the number registered ex- 
ceeded the total registrations for the year 1933, the seri- 
ousness of the situation cannot be ignored. The Exchange 
is doing its best to remedy matters in so far as it can by 
acting as trustee for the pooling of accounts, thereby as- 
sisting those who honestly wish to free themselves from 
debt without adding exorbitant costs to their burden. 

So far, while we have concerned ourselves solely with 
credit in relation to urban districts, we must not overlook 
the fact that to a very great extent Canada is primarily 
agricultural. In some sections of the West conditions have 
been to say the least unsatisfactory; drought, insect 
plagues, dust and wind storms have all combined to render 
the situation of the farmer a desperate one. 

For the merchant in these communities there is no 
course left open but to sit tight—and hope for better 
things. This he is doing, grimly holding fast to the faith 
he has always had in the resources of the vast territory in 
which he lives—a faith that seems about to be justified 
by the present improvement. (Between August 1, 1935, 
and April 30, 1936, they exported 160 million bushels of 
wheat, as against 130 millions in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1934-35.) In the East, conditions have not been 


so serious. While the farmer has suffered to a certain 
extent, he has always been able to buy what he required 
and with conditions improving as they are he will shortly 
be once again one of the mainstays of our retail business. 


As conditions are mending in the agricultural districts 
so are they in general all over the country. Retail busi- 
ness is increasing. Factories are operating on full time. 
Unemployment is decreasing. The relief question is be- 
coming less acute. 


But, the credit men and women of Canada should not 
let any sense of gratification make them forget the les- 
sons they have learned during the past five years. It 
would appear from present indications that Ottawa, at 
least, realizes this, for with the return of prosperity our 
merchants seem to have a greater understanding of the 
vital importance of credit control and to be imbued with 
a desire to become more and more conversant with the 
proper application of the proved principles thereof. 

In substantiation of this may I point out that, during 
the past six months, we have increased our membership in 
the National Retail Credit Association by 57, giving us 
a total of 68? This may seem small when compared with 
that of some of the larger cities, but in proportion to our 
population it is not too bad; and it’s a sure indication of 
the changed attitude of our merchants. 


= er 
Newly Elected Officers Photographed 
At the Convention 


The photograph below, taken at the close of the Con- 
vention, shows: 

Seated (left to right): National Director Blackstone; 
Chairman Hupp; Past President Reed (President, NC- 
CRC) ; Second Vice-President Clegg; President Barnes; 
First Vice-President Ross; and Retiring President 
Driver. Standing (left to right): Retiring Director 
Goldman; National Directors Kant and Edgerton; Re- 
tiring Director Sumner; National Directors Foley and 
Earl; Former Director Karpeles; National Directors 
Braman, Collins and Styner; President Emeritus Lawo; 
Retiring Director Wrenn; and National Director Ost. 
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Reviving Inactive Accounts 


By F. W. FUNK* 
Manager, Credit Department (Retail Store), Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Canada 


ERTAINLY it is not necessary to sell the idea 

of following up inactive accounts to progressive 

credit managers, and we are not worthy of the 
title of credit sales managers unless provision is made for 
this as a routine activity of our organization. Allow me 
to stress the term routine activity, although, no doubt, 
spasmodic efforts are better than none at all. However, 
our time is always fully occupied and whatever our title 
may be—credit sales manager, credit manager, or man- 
ager department of accounts—we are human (expres- 
sions to the contrary notwithstanding) and, therefore, 
like anyone else, afflicted with failure to put good inten- 
tions into practice. So, naturally, these spasmodic efforts 
are shoved into the background. 

If present customers can be retained there will be less 
need of worry about attracting new ones. In this, how- 
ever, the full cooperation of the entire store organiza- 
tion (both selling and nonselling) is required. Without 
the proper training and alertness of all members of all 
departments, your efforts to revive accounts will be wasted 
to a large extent. 

Regardless, then, of our best efforts, the inactive ac- 
count concerns each one of us and is a problem with 
which we are confronted, and it is admitted that some 
accounts become inactive through no fault of the store. 
Do we know how many accounts are opened but used for 
one month only and then disappear from our books? I 
have reference now to accounts opened as Regular Charge 
Accounts and not to various special accounts with their 
many appellations. 

Regardless of the type of account, it represents an in- 
vestment not to be neglected, which will depreciate 
quickly unless given constant attention. Therefore, it is 
advisable to have the routine started as soon as possible, 
not only to avoid loss of business, but also because there 
is less customer resistance before the habit of buying in 
the store has been entirely broken. 

The mechanics of the follow-up will, to some extent, 
depend on the installation in the bookkeeping or accounts 
division. The follow-up duties, however, can be so dis- 
tributed that no additional staff is required. Without a 
continuous ledger account of the individual customer, we 
find it necessary to depend on the bookkeeping machine 
operator to inaugurate the follow-up when a regular 
charge account becomes inactive. 


The bookkeeper is first of all required, once a year, to 
hand in a list of all accounts with a favorable paying 
record, which is checked by the credit manager. A letter 
is sent acknowledging the business received and praising 
the customer on the prompt-pay record that has been 
maintained. 

We have set up a section in our Credit Department 
Manual dealing with follow-up of inactive accounts of 
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various kinds from which I will quote, indicating how 
these duties are distributed: 


Procedure for Following Up Inactive Charge 
‘Accounts 


Ledgerkeeper’s responsibility: Each ledgerkeeper shall 
be required to refer to the credit manager at the end of 
each month all “cleared” and all blank statements when 
two consecutive months’ statements for any account reveal 
that charges have been discontinued during that period. 

“Cleared” statements defined: A “cleared” statement 
is defined as one on which a balance has been carried for- 
ward at the beginning of the month, paid during the 
month, but without new charges being added. 

Elimination of accounts by charge phone operator: The 
charge phone operator shall file all such statements (two 
for each name together) in alphabetical order, check them 
against the index to eliminate those accounts which have 
been closed by customer’s request, transferred to “Bad 
Debts,”’ removed, deceased, married, etc. 

Information supplied by collection department: All 
remaining statements shall then be checked by the collec- 
tion department against collection cards and degree of 
promptness, average monthly purchases, length of time 
account has been operated noted, together with any other 
data available which may have a bearing on the desira- 
bility of the continuance of the customer’s account. In 
the absence of any collection card, the information shall 
be based on the records of not less than the four previ- 
ous months’ statements. 

Recording data: For the purpose of recording above 
information and the procedure of customer contact, the 
first statement without charge postings shall be stamped 
as follows: 


Length of time 


account operated_______-___--- en a ee 
Time inactive__----- Average monthly purchases - - - -_- 
EE Other information_________-__~ 


Blank statement with message mailed 
Inactive account letter mailed____- 
gO oe 
Any other action taken_- 
Response from customer______~-~_- 


Elimination of undesirable accounts: The credit man- 
ager shall eliminate the accounts which from the experi- 
ence noted, and in his judgment, would not be desirable 
for solicitation. 

Mailings by stenographer: The remaining statements 
shall then be turned over to a designated stenographer 
whose responsibility it shall be to mail the last month’s 
statement bearing a message that absence of postings have 
been noted (see Figure 1). If no response is received a 
letter of inquiry for inactivity of account is to be mailed 
inviting comments or criticism. 

Personal follow-up of credit manager: Statements cov- 
ering accounts on which no response has been made to 
both mailings shall be referred back to credit manager 
for personal attention by special letter, telephone call or 
personal call. 

Date of mailings and personal contacts by credit man- 
ager: Blank statement with message to be mailed not 
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later than tenth of month following date appearing on 
statement. ; 

Follow-up letter to be forwarded ten days after first 
mailing. 

Personal attention of credit manager to be given for 
follow-up at the expiration of another ten days and not 
later than reference by ledgerkeeper to him of next con- 
secutive blank statement. 

Filing of record: Statement bearing solicitation record 
shall be divided when account revived or all efforts have 
been without response, the lower portion to be placed in 
general customer file and name and address portion filed 
alphabetically separately for future reference. 


Procedure for Following Up Inactive Budget 
Accounts 


Selecting accounts: On completion of balancing of 
day’s postings with control, the cashier, while filing ledger 
cards in date tray, shall be required to select the cards 
which show that payments were completed, not later than 
five days after final payment due date, and hand to 
designated stenographer. 

Responsibility for prompt mailings: Recognizing that 
profits to be derived from this type of account are de- 
pendent on the frequency with which they are renewed, 
letters should be mailed not later than five days after 
final payment acknowledging business and prompt pay- 

ment and soliciting continued patronage. 


Special procedure for converting to regular accounts: 
It is the responsibility of each credit interviewer, at the 
time of opening a Budget Account, to refer to the desig- 
nated clerk all applications, the subject matter of which 
indicates ability to maintain a satisfactory regular account. 
These names to be filed for attention on date of comple- 
tion of contract, or sooner if desirable, and those with 
satisfactory payment records to be invited to open a 
thirty-day account. The names to be then filed for atten- 
tion in thirty days, and if no response has been received 
by that time, a follow-up letter is to be sent. This special 
procedure dispenses with other letters to paid-up budget 
accounts. 


Procedure for Following Up Inactive Deferred 
Payment Accounts 

Inaugurating follow-up: When next-to-final payment 
has been made according to terms of contract, the collec- 
tion department shall list the names and addresses of all 
such accounts, placing date stamp opposite entry cover- 
ing posting of next-to-final payment as evidence that fol- 
low-up has been inaugurated. Listings to be made when 
day’s cash entries are posted to collection cards, and lists 
handed to designated stenographer. 

Selecting paid-up accounts: On completion of balanc- 
ing of day’s postings with control, the cashier, while fil- 
ing ledger cards in the tray, shall select the cards which 
show that payments were completed according to terms 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Recently we had the privilege of opening a 
Regular Charge Account for you, and at the time, we 
hoped to be allowed to serve you for many years to 
come, It is disappointing, therefore, that you have 
not used your account since 


Possibly there is sone important reason for 
this fact. Has anything happened to cause you to 
change your opinion of our store? If we have feiled 
in any way, we should‘ like to have an opportunity to 
make amends. 


In any case, your comments or criticisms 
will be appreciated, and a store addressed, stamped 
envelope is enclosed for your reply. If you find it 
convenient to pay us @ personal call, so much the 
better 


We would like to look forward to your con- 
tinued patronage, and we want you to know that your 
account is still open, ready for use at any time. 

Yours faithfully, 


For the HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY, 
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DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Y Sl 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
pt 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
AV.| HL | LO.} AV.| HL| LO.] AV.| HL | LO.] AV.| BL] LO.] Av.| HL | Lo.}| av.| BL] Lo.] av.| BL | LO.] Av.| BI | Lo. Lo. | av 
Boston, Mass. 53.9 | 84.1 |49.7 151.8 |82.9/46.5 114.8 /21.0/14.5 115.4 |19.3 [14.2 155.7 |63.0/45.0151.4/54.7/417] —| — | —] — 114.8) — 61.4 157: 
Providence, R. I. 49.0 56.0 |48.2145.8 |56.7|44.)3 —| —| —} —}|] —| —]F —]}] —| —}-—-]|] -—|] —] -|] -| -}] -|-] - —|- 
| Lynn, Mass. 48.5 62.0 /42.1 139.8 /51.0 (38.8 113.7 | 21.9 10.7 11.2)148)/94}, —| —| —} —}| —| —T -—| —| -—] -—| -—| —-!f4r-I- 
Springfield, Mass. 57.3 |62.7 |54.1 151.9 |59.4 |46.0 119.9 |29.3 |10.8 116.0 |22.5 110.4 151.7 |52.5 |51.3 [53.1 [56.0 503} —| —| —}| —| —]| — =- - = 
Worcester, Mass. 49.0 |53.8 46.2 141.4 |51.0 |39.8 123.9/ 26.1 |20.1 }224/25.5 |18.0 136.9 |55.0 |24.5 |37.3 |50.0 |218}] — | —| —} —| -—]| — — i= 
New York City 52.1 65.3 |}42.3]49.2| 62.0/40.0 120.1 |23.7 | 13.0 [18.6 |22.3/13.3 |45.7 [55.3 |32 8144 .6/53.0|316) — | —| — |] — 12.3) — 25.0} - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 51.6 |56.1 |48.2/46.0|49.6 |43.9 118.3 |24.4) 15.2 }16.2)19.4 13.9 [51.4 |57.3 |43.5|46.2/53.9|400} — | —| —]}] —}] —|] — | 38.6 |37. 

2 Reading, Pa. 52.9 |56.7 |50.4 |50.1 /52.7/39.6 | — |17.1} — | — 149) —]f — |380); — | — |400| — | — 112.7) —] —|97)] — —j- 
Syracuse, N. Y. 40.8 | 447 |37. 41367 |44.5 |314 $16.8 |20.3/16.6 }17.1)17.2)17.0 146.1 |485 |43.8 | — |43.4) — | — 1134) — | — |13.5|) —]#}] - |] - 
Utica, N. Y” =) oe 2 oe ee _ —_ — —_ = = — 2 a - wall Foes aad - — — 5 on 5, on — - _ 
Washington, D.C. 144.4 |53.6/36.8/39.9/51.2 |35.0 114.6 [16.5 |12.6}11.9 |13.0 106 | — | — | — 441.2/419|406]) — | —| —|] —| —| —]#|—-]- 

3 Huntington, W. Va. [57.7 |60.0 |55.4 |55.9 |60.4 [50.5 111.3/139.7;90] —|98)} ——f —} —| —]}] —| —}| —] — [5] —] —j106|] —]4)] —] - 
Baltimore, Md. 44.0|49.4 |36.4 [40.9 |47.9 |33.3 $15.6 |25.8| 7.0 113.5 |22.1| 5.8 | 40.7 |43.0 |38.1 139.6/44.0/348)] — | —| —]|] —| —| —]4]—]|- 

4 Birmingham, Ala. 42.5 |44.8 |40.0 140.1 |43.4 |36.1 120.3 |23.4 |18.1 [15.0 |16.5 {13.0 143.5 |46.0 |41.0 | 48.5/53.0 |44.0}12.7 112.9 12.5] 1.2)11.6 | 106 alk Nc 
Atlanta, Ga. 39.6 |41.0/38.3 |36.2/36.3|36.2114.0 |15.0 13.0 114.9 /15.0 |149 132.8/34.0 |3 1.6 }35.4 | 39.9 |34.5 113.9 [14.5 |13. 3911.9 12.0 )11.8 —|- 
Kansas City, Mo. 62.2/79.6 |49.1 1628/77.0|47.3} — |165| — | — |16.3| — [51.4 /57.8|43.3/49.9)60.8/392) — |13.2) — | — 11.7) —|]#] -] - 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 54.5 |624 |48.1 |53.7 |62.7 |46.7 $19.3 |24.6/15.6 120.1 |24.1 |16.6 144.8 48.7 |42.4142.7|48.9 |39.5 116.6 |1 7.0 |16.3 |15.3}15.7 |15.0] #0) — | - 
Little Rock, Ark. 37.8 |40.2 |34.7 134.5 |41.7 (32.3 13.4 |17.0 | 9.8 [10.6)11.3)9.9 | — |39.0| —}] — |32.9| — 911.5 113.0 |10.1 Jbd.1 12.1 10.1 ty 23.0 }26 
Cleveland, O. 46.4 |52.0 |45.2 145.3 |52.2/44.5]19.9 |32.8 |13.9 116.3 1264 |13.6 143.2 144.3 |39.5 142.0/43.7 |36.2 13.7 |15.1 [11.0 10.5 J13.1 | 9.5 [54 )33.5 137 
Cincinnati, O. 54.4|57.5 |47.6 147.9 |50.8 | 43.6 116.4 |20.8/14.2 413.9 |15.3 [12.1 [52.9/65.2/45.5 |50.3/64.4/383, —| —| —|] —| —| — | 4s) — 154 
Columbus, O. 48.4 |54.4 145.0 147.2/50.9 |43.3 $14.9 |16.4 |13.3 112.2)13.2/11.3 146.5 [59.4 |43.5 144.3/56.7 |39.0116.4 |40.0 113.3 [12.3/450)/10. 1,4 |) —] - 
Toledo, O. 46.5 |52.1|46.2144.2|51.9 |40.2420.1 |20.2/19.8 }16.1 [17.5 |14.8 151.0 |65.0 |48.4 147.4 |49.3 1455 917.7 |204 |15.0 }13.8|18.8| 8.8 [ml |42.5 148 

6 Youngstown, O. 47.5 |48.0 147.0 145.6 |45.1 |45.4 917.0 [18.1 |16.1 $15.1 17.7 112.5 137.2 |42.7 31.6 |33.2/41.1)2527 —| —| —}| —| —]|] —] qs) —] - 
Detroit, Mich. 57.1 |69.0|44.0151.1 |64.7 141.5 124.1127.6/21.8122.7/258|205 154.9 |60.1 |51.7 151.1 |57.2/46.1) — | —| — |11.0|15.0] 8.4 Jom2|s3.0 152 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [50.3 |54.0|45.3 141.5 /44.6/3957 — | —| — | ~-| — | — ][47.9/69.6/30.0 [454 |58.4 |34.0119.1 |23.6 11.8 113.6 |20.5| 6.5 —|- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 51.7 |55.5 147.0 146.7 |53.0 142.7 {23.2 |23.3 |17.4 118.1 |20.4/15.6 | — 547) — | — |$16| —} —| —| —] —|86)} — 25.0 435 
Springfield, Ml. 29.6 |40.8| 5.5 1298|398 |144) — | —| —]}] —| —]| — 4290|299/28.0 1304 |31.7 (29.0 119.2 /235 14.5 }21.7 |30.3 |15.0 348432 
Duluth, Minn. — 1440| — 1475|49.0|460] —| — | — |2l.0l240|l6.2] — |41.0| — |461|57.6|\366) —| —|—| —| —| —|@o|—|- 
St. Paul, Minn. 55.3/61.0 |48.5155.3/58.0/525) —| —| —] —| —| — 9483 |49.4/47.31469|485/454) —| —| —| —| —| —| Fi - 
Minneapolis, Minn. [66.1 | 69.9 |61.9 |62.4|68.0 |55.3 [20.2 /24.9 |13.6 }17.8|22.0)13.1] — |584| — [564/57.6 |55.3 -|—|—|]—|—|—I#] - 

, Davenport, Ia. 53.5 |54.1 |53.0 152.2153.9 (50.6916. 16.4 ISS 11S6 (15.9 11S.75 — | — | — 1 — 418] — i -— | — | — 1m 165) —ae 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. [59.0 |65.1 |48.8 /58.5/58.6 |50.0135.1 |45.0 /25.2)22.1/23.0 212] —| —| —}] —| —| —} —| —| —|] —|—]| —-]#] - 
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OETIC license certainly gives the poet a lot of lee- 
way ; he can do or say almost anything and get away 
with it—without fear of punishment or criticism. 
From the sublime to the ridiculous, from the ridiculous 
to the dickey bird, and from the dickey bird to the fuzzy 
worm, the poet may go by leaps and bounds, and there 
are none to say him nay. You can’t raise one finger in 
self-defense! 
So today, I am going to exert my “poetic license.” If 
I should jump around at random, talk too long and say 
too little, or too much, if I should stray too far from the 
subject at hand, or leave you out on a limb—forget it! 
It’s just my “poetic license” working overtime. 
With respect to business, the poet recites to us these 
words: 


“Count that day as lost, 
Whose low descending sun 

Sees merchandise sold for less than cost, 
And business done for fun.” 


Now in those few words the poet has covered a lot of 
ground. He has divided all business into two groups: 
The first, “In Business for Profit,” and the second, “In 
Business for Fun’; and he has cast his vote in favor of 
the former. Then, in addition to that, he has spoken the 
magic word that is the chief incentive and inducement 
behind all business. That one word “profit” speaks a 
universal language. It has been the cause of a lot of 
grief, anxiety, and conflict, and yet, happiness, well-be- 
ing, and security are founded upon it. Empires have 
been built up through the influence of its magic touch; 
nations have gone down to ruin for want of it. 


The peoples of the earth have endured privation, suf- 
fering, and untold hardships to win it; long and bitter 
wars have been waged to protect it. Business organiza- 
tions and individuals have courted its favor since time 
began; and have, in the past, and still do, resort to all 
kinds of ways, means, and tricks, to gain “profit.” So, 
today, the merchant, the doctor, the dentist (I might 
have said, “the butcher, the baker, and the piccolo 
player”), each one, is in business for profit, and profit 
depends upon about three main fundamentals: 

1. Profit depends on sales, at more than cost. 


2. Profit depends on collections, since profit cannot be 


taken until the final payment is in the cash register. 
3. Profit depends on the cost of carrying on the two 
foregoing operations. 


At this point, the poet declares that business is out of 
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tune, that something is wrong with our profit-getting sys- 
tem; that we need more rhyme, more rhythm, more har- 
mony, and more understanding between us in handling 
our business affairs. So he takes up his pen and indicts 
the business man of today with these words: 


“You sit on the cushion of advantage, 
And go to sleep.” 


Well, we can’t go to sleep on the job and make any 
money. In order to explain these words to best advantage, 
let’s go back into history a few years, back to that time 
when we had a period of prosperity. It hasn’t been so 
long ago (it just seems long) that times were good, when 
everyone had a job, and we were all making money. 

We had sales, a great volume of sales, because of the 
general buying power invested in everyone. We adver- 
tised to break down sales resistance; we had live-wire 
sales departments, go-getter salesmen, and finally the high- 
pressure variety. Everything rotated around the one cen- 
tral point of “sales volume.” We paid a high premium 
for it; we gave our salesmen and sales managers attrac- 
tive commissions, and extra bonuses for reaching or pass- 
ing certain sales quotas. It seems that the only thing we 
could see, think about, or concentrate on—was “More 
volume” and “More sales.”” We were, indeed, sales con- 
scious to the exclusion of everything else. 

And then we did everything imaginable to increase 
sales. We competed in terms, made them more lenient 
than our competitors’, and more attractive, for fear that 
we would lose a sale. And then we cut prices for the 
same reason. This “get volume or bust” policy permeated 
the whole business organization, from top to bottom. 
Why, I can see the bosses now, patting their sales depart- 
ments on the back, showering bouquets upon them, and 
shouting their praises from the very housetops, for the 
fine performance in getting this volume of sales so essen- 
tial to profits in any business. 

And everyone who was doing a credit business was 
called on to lower the bars of sound credit-granting in 
order to accommodate a lot of what I call “Substandard- 
Jamaica-Ginger” accounts because, after a couple of 
months, they became paralyzed, and we’ve been hobbling 
along with them ever since. But it was the popular 
thing to do: the producer and manufacturer loaded uf 
the jobber and wholesaler, and they passed it on down to 
the retailer, and finally the retailer loaded up the con- 
sumers beyond their ability to pay. Umnwise extension of 
credit perhaps, but it was done for the glory of our sales 
departments. 


And the high-pressure salesman had his day; he was in 
his “seventh heaven” for sure; he stopped at nothing to 
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make a sale; he made false statements and misrepresenta- 
tions and promises, and accepted any kind of a proposition 
in order to get the customer’s signature on the dotted 
line; all for the sake of a sale and the nice fat commis- 
sion in the offing. 

(I remember a high-pressure bird in our organization, 
who on his first day out, and incidentally his last, brought 
in a litter of bull pups and a banjo as the initial payment 
on a washing machine, and the banjo had only one string 
on it.) 

But all the premiums, all the prize money, was paid 
out for volume. The charge-offs to Bad Debts, and repos- 
sessions, were high perhaps, but volume carried the busi- 
ness along—and more than compensated for any loss—or 
at least that was the theory in vogue at the time. But 
so much for volume—back to the poet. 

The poet further indicts the business man for certain 
inconsistencies in business that interfere with his realizing 
a full profit. The poet can’t understand why so many 
pains are taken and so much trouble and expense gone to 
in selecting and buying readily salable merchandise of 
the latest design and pattern; why thousands of dollars 
are spent each year on the best and latest equipment to 
be had for displaying the same merchandise to the best 
advantage; on sales floors, on display rooms, show cases, 
show windows—all equipped with fancy lighting effects ; 
why more thousands go into advertising to carry on this 
program of building up a desire for our goods, wares, and 
services ; why thousands more go into insurance to protect 
this same stock of goods while on our shelves and counters 
against fire, theft, tornado, hail, flood, dust, and what 
have you; and why more is spent for a corps of efficiency 
experts to tell us how to cut down our expense; how to 
simplify various operations in office routine and pro- 
cedure; short cuts here, savings in paper clips and pins 
there, and a lot of other seemingly insignificant things 
that add to profit. 

The poet cannot understand why all these things are 
done in the name of profit; why we build everything up 
with such a high degree of efficiency to take a perfect 
profit on the sale about to be made, and then destroy or 
nullify in part, the foundation we laid, by turning our 
investment and savings into worthless or bad accounts 
receivable. 

And by bad accounts receivable, I mean not only those 
accounts that are hopelessly uncollectible, and those ac- 
counts that the debtor would pay if he could, but also 
those accounts of your so-called “good citizen,”’ who takes 
advantage of his position, and your good nature, by pay- 
ing anywhere from 60 to 120 days or longer, after the 
due date. The poet would tell you that this type of cus- 
tomer has no right to carry an account of this nature over 
an extended period of time, beyond the due date, without 
a fair interest carrying charge—any more than he would 
have a right to ask his banker to make him a loan for a 
like period, without interest. And the poet would tell you 
that if you don’t charge interest in such cases, you 
are resorting to unfair competition with the banker, in 
handling a transaction that rightfully belongs to the 
banker anyway. 

Well, all these things were done in the name of profit 
and it appears that during that period of prosperity, 
while “we sat on the cushion of advantage,” somebody 
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must “have gone to sleep,” because one day there came a 
halt, business dropped off, we lost our great sales volume, 
and the high-powered sales department and the high- 
pressure salesman with all the glory and reputation, and 
prestige they had built up, couldn’t do a thing about it. 

And what did we find? We found ourselves with a 
lot of bull pups and banjos on our hands, and we have 
been “rangity-ping-to-ping-to-panging” on the banjos, and 
yodeling, and the pups have been growling about business 
ever since. 

But out of it all we learned something. We decided 
that maybe the poet was right about a need for more 
poetry, more rhyme, and more rhythm. We decided that 
competition in terms, price cutting and unwise extension 
of credit are all throat-cutting operations, and mighty 
serious operations, when we consider our own throats. 
And we also concluded that we can’t depend on sales vol- 
ume alone to carry us through because of the ‘‘Substand- 
ard-Jamaica-Ginger element,” and finally it dawned on us 
that this business of credit would bear some investiga- 
tion, especially if we intended to stay in business. 

So we reasoned with ourselves: If “profit” is the main 
incentive and inducement behind all business, what is this 
thing called “credit”? What part does it play and how 
important is it to business welfare? 

Well, here comes the poet with a definition of credit— 
and this poet certainly exercised his poetic license when he 
hatched out these words: 

“Credit is that great liquid, circumambient medium 
lying about the sphere of our life, like a sea, or another 
atmosphere, upon which we launch the mighty argosies 
of the world’s hopes.” 

Today there is no job too big or too small for credit, 
whether it be a loan for a billion dollars, or a pound of 
steak at the corner grocery. Our friend “Wimpy” on the 
funny section is a shining example of small-time credit. 

Credit is so closely interwoven and allied with business 
in all its phases and ramifications that it may be called 
business itself. It is the very life blood of all business. 
From the producer to the consumer, all up and down the 
line, we find credit supplying the essential vitamins to 
business health. 

Without going into a lot of figures we know that what- 
ever is produced, manufactured, or sold is for the ulti- 
mate consumption, use, or benefit of the consumer or 
individual. 

If we take away from the individual his buying power 
or destroy his power of credit—we destroy the very foun 
tain from which all business flows. We soon have over- 
production, the wheels of industry stop, and we find our- 
selves in the midst of a depression, because consumer 
credit and consumer buying power are the basis of all 
credit, and the very foundations of all business. 

If these statements be true, then your credit obligation 
and my credit obligation are indeed sacred matters and 
should demand our most serious consideration. If con- 
sumer credit is the foundation of all business, then we as 
business men and women, since it is entrusted to our care, 
should be very much concerned with its proper use and 
control. Because a slight misuse of credit, or lack of con- 
trol can wreak a devastating influence on business and 
profit, if given any leeway. 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Reviving Inactive Accounts 
(Continued from page 15.) 


of contract or paid in advance. These cards are to be 
handed to designated stenographer. 

Stenographer’s responsibility. Inaugural follow-up: It 
is the responsibility of the stenographer to prepare and 
mail suitable letters to names appearing on list received 
from collection department. This letter should suggest 
continuance of account. 

Stenographer’s responsibility. Completed payment ac- 
counts: It is the responsibility also of the stenographer 
to prepare for mailing a letter acknowledging final pay- 
ment of accounts which have been referred by the cashier. 
When letter has been mailed, date stamp is to be placed 
opposite final posting, indicating continued patronage has 
been solicited. This letter should provide space to sug- 
gest specific items (other than that for which final pay- 
ment is acknowledged) which may be purchased on terms. 

Stenographer’s responsibility. Thirty-day follow-up: 
It is the responsibility of the stenographer to prepare, at 
the same time, letters with datings “thirty days hence” 
for mailing at that time as follow-up of letters acknowl- 
edging final payment. On date of mailing, letters to be 
checked first with account register to eliminate those 
which have been renewed. 

Notification to Home Furnishings Department: The 
stenographer shall also prepare a list of satisfactorily com- 
pleted “D. P.” accounts, giving name, address, merchan- 
dise, monthly payment, and date of final payment. This 
list to be handed to the Home Furnishings Department 
or outside Home Furnishings man, so that new business 
may be solicited. 

Special procedure for converting to regular accounts: 
It is the responsibility of each credit interviewer, at the 
time of opening a “D. P.” account, to refer to the desig- 
nated clerk all applications, the subject matter of which 
indicates ability to maintain a satisfactory regular account. 
These names to be filed for attention on date of com- 
pletion of contract or sooner if desirable, and those with 
satisfactory payment records to be invited to open a 
thirty-day account. The names to be then filed for atten- 
tion in thirty days, and if no response has been received 
by that time, a follow-up letter to be sent. This special 
procedure dispenses with other letters to paid-up “D. P.” 
accounts. 


Percentage Responses to Solicitation of Inactive 
Regular Accounts During Average Month 


O.K. for solicitation of total referred by ledger- 


keeper ~~ pe hesitancy iabiicicnebales 50.8% 
Percentage of these active by tenth of month —_--~- 7.9% 
Percentage of above accounts which were newly 

opened and active for one month only ~~~ ~~~ 11.9% 


Results of Solicitation: 


(Basis used: number of accounts actually solicited. ) 


1. Statement: Customer response _..--------~-- 7.4% 
Customers resumed purchases -..----------- 20.4% 
2. Follow-up Letter: Customer response ~-~~-~-~- 25.9% 
Customers resumed purchases -------------- 14.8% 
3. Special Follow-up: Favorable response ~~~-~- 14.8% 


4. Accounts finally dropped due to lack of any re- 
sponse from customer or to failure to adjust dif- 
ficulties or complaints ..................... 16.7% 
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Death of George Waterford 

With profound regret, we record the death of George 
Waterford, Credit Manager of James McCutcheon & 
Co., New York City, on July 11 at the age of 73. He 
was a National Director in 1918, 1919, and 1920; was 
President of Associated Retail Credit Men of New York 
City in 1921; and was one of the organizers and a charter 
member of the New York Credit Bureau, having signed 
the first bureau contract (for Best & Company, for whom 
he was then Credit Manager). 

James McCutcheon & Co., at the time of his death, 
used large space in the newspapers to pay tribute to his 
memory. He was probably the first credit manager to 
receive such distinction. 

“er 
Aaron Fuller Passes On 


Aaron Fuller, President (and one of the founders) of 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, Saint Louis, died July 3 
at his home at the Park Plaza Hotel here, after an illness 
of nearly a year. 

Born in Baden, Germany, he came to this country at 
the age of 19, his first employment being with The Fair 
in Chicago. After five years there, he went to Fort 
Smith, Ark., where he later became associated with Julius 
A. and Sigmund P. Baer, the firm being known as Baer 
Bros. and Fuller. 

In 1892, the trio came to the larger field of St. Louis 
where, with the late Charles A. Stix, they organized the 
firm of Stix, Baer & Fuller. 

He is survived by his widow, who was Miss Frieda 
Baer, sister of his business partners; a son, Leo C. Fuller, 
vice-president of the company; a daughter, Mrs. Julius 
Glaser, Jr.; and five grandchildren. 


“or 
Interested in Installment Credit? 


Time-Sales Financing, the official monthly publication 
of the National Association of Sales Finance Companies, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, contains 
current news, statistics, technical and legal information, 
and editorial comment, regarding the installment credit 
field. To anyone interested in installment credit it is 
well worth the subscription price of $2.00 a year. 

John R. Walker, Executive Vice-President of the As 
sociation, delivered an outstanding address on “Economics 
of Installment Credit” at the Omaha Convention. 





Try the “Blue Book” of 
Credit and Collection Letters 


“Invaluable in the extending of credit and 
keeping credit losses to a minimum,” says 
L. V. Eberhard, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OVER 6,000 COPIES IN USE BY MEMBERS! 
To members, only $1.00--to non-members, 
$1.50--postpaid 


Order from National Office 
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Special Warning! 

A man using the name of W. J. McCoy, and represent- 
ing himself as a field engineer and chemist of the Electric 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is alleged to be issuing 
checks drawn on the Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which are returned marked, “Unable to locate ac- 
count,” or “No Funds.” Latest report from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Similar reports from Detroit; Cincinnati ; 
Toledo; Peoria; St. Louis; Des Moines; Pittsburgh; and 
Norfolk, Va. Age 35 to 40; height, 5’ 8”; weight, 150 
lbs.; gray eyes; fair complexion. Carries identification 
cards from Gulf Refining Co., Standard Oil Co., and 
Western Union. 

~er 
Vancouver Association Now Largest 
In Canada 


G. R. Baird, Credit Manager, Associated Dairies, Ltd. 
(and alternate director of the Tenth District, N. R. 
C. A.), and Thomas Downie, Manager, Retail Credit 
Grantors’ Bureau, Ltd., representing Vancouver, B. C., 
at the Omaha Convention, announced that they would 
report 200 members for Vancouver very shortly. 

During the past month, Vancouver reported 180 new 
National members, making the total membership 194, the 
largest of any local association in the Dominion. The 
membership is now ‘100 per cent National’’—every local 
member being also a National member. 

The officers, directors and members are to be con- 
gratulated on this progressive step and on their active 
participation in retail credit affairs. The Vancouver 
credit fraternity had a large delegation at the Tenth 
District Conference in Victoria, B. C., in May and after- 
ward held an enthusiastic meeting at the Vancouver 
Hotel in their own city. 

The National Association is proud of its growing mem- 
bership in Canada. Its new slogan, ‘‘National in Name— 
International in Scope,” has become more than a slogan. 
It’s a statement of fact! 

~DGEr , 


Photo Shows Size of Victoria Gathering 


Below we show the photograph of the assembled dele- 
gates at the Tenth District Conference, held at Victoria, 
B. C., May 18 and 19. Unfortunately, the photograph 
was so large it was impossible to reproduce it in sufficient 
size to do it justice. This was one of the best-attended 
Conferences of the “‘Association year” just closed, 334 
delegates being present at the opening session. 


Convention Comments 


I arrived home this morning from the Convention and 
I feel that I have gotten more out of this Convention than 
any of the national ones I have attended. 

Our National Association is one of the big factors in 
retailing and I am proud to be a member and also to be 
acquainted with the men at the head of the organiza- 
tion.—Wwm. E. Gtass, Secretary, Cottrell Clothing Co., 
Denver. 

Der 


I want to take this opportunity to compliment you and 
your committees on the very fine manner in which this 
year’s Convention was handled. ‘This happened to be 
the first N. R. C. A. Convention which I had ever at- 
tended and I feel that I have been amply repaid for my 
time.—C. Ray Cook, Assistant Credit Manager, Ed. 
Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee. 





“er 


You are certainly to be congratulated and deserving of 
many compliments for the fine Convention you had in 
Omaha. While not good at remembering, I believe I 
have attended nine of the last ten Conventions. 

This one, to my mind, was the best from the point of 
instructiveness and certainly most inspiring all the way 
through. I came back to my desk inspired with new 
thoughts, new ideas, and certainly feel that my time was 
well spent—W. G. CassMEYER, Credit Manager, Mer- 
chants Ice & Coal Co., St. Louis. 


~~er 


It was the best organized convention I have ever at- 
tended. ‘The talks I heard were very interesting and 
instructive. I greatly appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you.—VALENTINE J. Nessitr (Special 
Referee in Charge of the Debtors’ Court), Birmingham, 
Ala. 

~~ er 

The keynote of the Convention was the constant urge 
to grant credit sanely. . . . It makes you wonder, indeed, 
how any merchant granting credit today dares to do so 
without availing himself of the advantages offered by 
membership in our National, and without attending regu- 
larly our District and National Conventions.—M«Iss 
AVADANA CocHRAN, Manager, The Kitsap County 
Credit Bureau, Bremerton, Wash.; Past President, 
Northwest Council of Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs. 
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ITHIN an hour or so the gavel of the presiding 

officer will resound for the last time in this hall 

as he adjourns the final session of the Twenty- 
Third Annual Convention of this Association; and as you 
prepare for your departure from this hospitable city you 
cannot forget to take along two of the most valuable 
things which you, as credit and bureau managers, might 
hope to acquire. One is a fund of information, written 
or recorded mentally, to enable you to do your job more 
efficiently—the other is the inspiration which is the natu- 
ral result of meeting and associating with so many whose 
problems and ambitions closely resemble your own. 

It is a far cry from this Convention to that first one 
nearly a quarter of a century ago when a mere handful 
of delegates gathered to discuss the relatively few prob- 
lems of those days, yet the benefits derived by those pio- 
neers were of the same nature and proportionately as 
valuable as those made available to us here. Our Asso- 
ciation has grown in numbers as the volume of credit 
business and the problems incident thereto have increased. 
Many of the former intricacies have already been made 
simple, but constantly changing conditions present new 
ones for our attention. 

When I was asked to talk on “Credit Cooperation” my 
first impulse was to request that the subject be changed. 
It occurred to me that the element of cooperation was so 
vital to every credit executive that it could not be over- 
looked. I thought, “There cannot be any credit man- 
agers or bureau managers who would hope to be suc- 
cessful in their respective lines without placing a premium 
on cooperation.” Yet, as I visualized the credit man and 
his job—his contacts with other credit men, with the bu- 
reau and with the National Association—and then re- 
called some of my own experiences with credit and bu- 
reau men, I became convinced that the subject was one 
worthy of review. 

A few days ago I noticed this item in a local paper: 
“Every official weather forecast from a meteorological 
office requires the cooperation of at least one hundred 
persons. A meterologist, or ‘weather man,’ cannot give 
out forecasts until at least a hundred persons over the 
earth have transmitted to him the findings of their ob- 
servations. From these, he draws his maps and formu- 
lates his own conclusions as to the weather probabilities.” 

There appeared to me to be a striking resemblance be- 
tween the functions of the meteorologist and those of the 
credit man. Each collects information made available 
through cooperation of a number of sources. Each forms 
conclusions and each makes mistakes—although we may 

*Extracts from an address before the Twenty-Third Annual 


Convention, National Retail Credit Association, Omaha, Neb., 
June 16-19, 1936. 
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Credit Cooperation -- 
Local and National 


By J. GORDON ROSS* 


Manager, Service Department, Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y.; First Vice-President, National Retail 


Credit Association 


take some consolation from the fact that credit men make 
less mistakes than weather men! 

Some credit granters profess to make excellent de- 
cisions on “hunches” or intuition. Most, however, rely 
on information received from others. There must be a 
willingness on the part of someone to divulge the informa- 
tion, and this can only exist if those who are called upon 
are familiar with the reasons why the inquiries are made 
—know the type of information that is most valuable— 
and are disposed to cooperate. This knowledge and will- 
ingness can only be brought about by education. 

Not long ago I wrote to the bureau manager in a 
progressive city concerning National members and a local 
association in his city. In my letter I emphasized the 
value to the bureau of a live local association. To my 
surprise I received a reply which began as follows: “I 
am sorry that I cannot agree that one of the most valu- 
able assets of a credit bureau is a live local credit associa- 
tion.” 

It was difficult for me to believe that a bureau manager 
could minimize the importance of an association of those 
on whom he depends for the existence of his business. 
It occurred to me, however, that associations, like individ- 
uals, can vary in their degree of constructive accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps his experience was with a group that was 
critical, justly or unjustly, of his bureau service; or again 
it may have been one of those associations which never 
did anything at all! 

This brings us to the question, ‘““What is a good as- 
sociation, and how can it function for the greatest benefit 
to its membership and its community?” In my opinion 
the progressive association is one which has good meetings 
at stated intervals well attended by its membership. 
“What constitutes a good meeting?” One that is lively, 
instructive, and entertaining, with emphasis on the enter- 
tainment. 

The value of the meeting is not predicated alone on 
the fact that certain fundamental credit subjects have 
been presented, but rather in the intermingling oi those 
attending and the increasing tendency to call each other 
by their first names! When this stage is reached all will 
feel free to discuss, with individuals and groups, the prob- 
lems which confront them. There will be developed a 
healthy fraternalism which breeds enthusiasm and an 
eagerness to cooperate. I mentioned entertainment at 
the meetings, and I do not mean employing a group of 
professional entertainers, but to have some music, and 
some singing led by one of those fellows who knows how 
to make you forget the cares of the day. 

You may say that you provide good programs and 
entertainment, but the members do not attend meetings. 
Perhaps that is because your invitations have not been 
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sufficiently cordial. A mailed notice about a meeting 
can very easily be mislaid and forgotten, particularly if 
it is an unattractive announcement. We have stimulated 
interest in Rochester by announcing our meetings in a 
bulletin which, after a contest, was named “The Buzzer.” 

In addition to announcing features of the forthcoming 
meetings, ‘““The Buzzer” includes an editorial, write-ups 
by members, and a page devoted to personal items, 
largely of a humorous nature, about members. This 
helped create interest, but we went further and started 
an attendance contest between two teams, the members 
of which contacted by telephone all members whose res- 
ervations were not in the day prior to the meeting. The 
result has been that our attendance has been better and 
our gatherings more enthusiastic than ever before. 

Our Bureau Manager, Fred Waite, is an integral part 
of the Association, having been Secretary-Treasurer for 
a number of years. He has been faithful in his attend- 
ance of meetings, makes it his business to meet and know 
every member as “Bill,” “Tom” or “Dick.” The opera- 
tions of the Bureau are frequent topics of discussion. In 
fact it is usual to have one meeting night, known as 
“Bureau Night,” each year which is attended by the 
entire Bureau staff. Everything said is not always com- 
plimentary to the Bureau service. However, these meet- 
ings and contacts serve to enable each to know the prob- 
lems of the other and are directly responsible for the 
excellent cooperative spirit existing between the credit 
men and the Bureau. Incidentally, the Bureau staff 
usually attends all social gatherings of the Association, 
and this makes it possible to know them personally—the 
value of which is evident. 


Publicity is a vital factor in the equation. As you look 
through your local papers how do you find the publicity 
of the activities of the Credit Association to compare with 
that of other similar organizations? Usually the others 
get considerably more attention, yet, from the standpoint 
of value to the community, the Credit Associations should 
warrant more publicity, and they can, and should get it. 


After all is said, it seems evident that local cooperation 
exists in proportion to the personal contact between credit 
men, and between them and the bureau. It matters not 
who the local association officers are, but a whole lot 
depends on their ambitions for the association and the 
willingness of the membership to help in their realiza- 
tion. 

When considering cooperation from the National As- 
sociation viewpoint we cannot, of course, rely so much on 
personal contact. You and I who are fortunate enough 
to attend the conventions may contribute to its progress 
and profit from our contacts. In general, however, the 
National office is dependent on long-range cooperation 
developed through correspondence. 

The National has a definite place in the credit pic- 
ture, acting as clearing house for the nation, fostering and 
developing new local associations, watching legislation, 
and publishing The Creprr Wor.p. If permitted to do 
these things without the advice and assistance of our- 
selves, it naturally cannot do them in a way that will 
please us all. If, on the other hand, we realize that it is 
our Association, organized and maintained in our inter- 
est, and if we willingly contribute constructive sugges- 
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tions and give other assistance, then we can expect it to 
grow faster in membership and accomplishment. 


In order that I may appear consistent, I wish at this 
time to offer some suggestions which I believe will present 
opportunities for many of us to cooperate with the Na- 
tional with beneficial results. 


In the interest of increased National membership and 
promotion of local association organization, I recommend 
that a Speakers’ Bureau be formed to comprise capable 
talkers, supplied with facts and figures from the National 
office, who will go on call to communities in their respec- 
tive localities and talk before groups of credit men and 
merchants. Such an organization of “minute men” 
should travel at the expense of the National Association 
and the existence of the group should be publicized. Con- 
tacts of this nature are too frequently presented and too 
widely scattered to be covered by representatives from 
the National office. Members of this group could not 
only benefit the National and the communities they visit, 
but they would themselves gain friends and experience. 


The Crepir Wor tp, while containing considerable 
material of general interest, is primarily the official maga- 
zine of the National, used to submit information of inter- 
est and value to the membership. It occurs to me that 
it would be of more interest if it could be personalized 
to a greater degree. The National office is doing an 
excellent job on The Crepir Wor p at present, but with 
the cooperation of more of the members I believe the 
magazine can have more appeal. I therefore recommend 
that, inasmuch as there are 13 Districts in the Associa- 
tion, and twelve issues of The Crepir Wor Lp each year, 
one District be high-lighted in each issue with photo- 
graphs of the District officers and personal items con- 
cerning those active in District affairs. In furtherance 
of this proposal I suggest that one person be designated, 
perhaps the District Secretary, to act as the correspondent 
to provide the National office with material for The 
Crepir Wor Lp. 


This plan is not intended to relieve others already con- 
tributing material. As a matter of fact, there rests on 
each local association an obligation to provide statistics 
and other material which will tend to enhance the value 
of The Crepir Wor -p, bearing in mind that it is our 
magazine, issued in our interest, and it can only be as 
good as we, through our voluntary efforts, wish to make 
it. 

We are all here today as members of a mutual As- 
sociation organized to accomplish certain things as the 
result of cooperative endeavor. Most of us are mem- 
bers of local associations maintained for a similar purpose. 
Have you read the constitution of your local association ? 
I read one recently and was impressed with its objectives. 
In part it read as follows: “The Association is organized 
for the purpose of bringing together the individuals en- 
gaged in the management of credits in retail business 
houses, to promote protective, educational and social inter- 
course, to guard against fraud and imposition” (it is 
obvious that cooperation is the medium through which 
such worthy objectives are accomplished), “to cooperate 
with kindred associations” (in Rochester we have a joint 
meeting each year with the Association of Credit Men— 
the wholesalers—we have frequent joint meetings with 
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the Buffalo credit group, and our District Conference in 
New York last winter was enlivened by intermingling 
with the members of the Credit Management Group of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association at their meet- 
ings and ours), “to agitate and effect changes in collection 
and bankruptcy laws” (on repeated occasions local as- 
sociations have had considerable influence in these matters 
in recent months), “to improve methods for the collection 
and diffusion of data relating to credits, to standardize 
the extension of credit and to establish closer ties of busi- 
ness whereby the welfare of all may be advanced.” Surely 
anyone could be justly proud to be a part of an organiza- 
tion with such worthy aims and ambitions. 

This morning’s session marks the close of another suc- 
cessful Convention of this Association. As a result of 
your own expression of confidence a group of new Officers 
was elected yesterday to assume the responsibilities of the 
Association for the ensuing year. You may be assured 
that these men will be conscientious and untiring in 
their efforts to promote our interests. What we can ex- 
pect of them, will, however, only be in proportion to the 
help and cooperation we are willing to give them. 

I, therefore, urge each of you to assume your share of 
the responsibility by helping to develop more effective 
local associations which will be capable of greater achieve- 
ment in promoting the interests of all retail credit busi- 
ness through inspiring cooperation between credit men 
themselves and between them and the bureau and the 
National Association. 

Confidence is the basis of cooperation. Personal con- 
tact in our own and nearby communities tends to build 
confidence. Let us resolve to reap the harvest of satis- 
faction, good fellowship and increased personal usefulness 
which is the result of local and National cooperation. 

Der 
Poetry, Rhyme, and Rhythm, for Greater 
Profits 
(Continued from page 19.) 

And the poet cites for us the following example to 
prove his point: 

If the average profit on sales is 6 per cent, then an 
item that sells for $10.60 carries a net profit of $0.60. If 
payment of this account is not made the merchant not 
only loses the 60 cents profit, but the $10.00 of cost also. 
To recover the loss of the cost alone, $166.67 of addi- 
tional sales carrying a 6 per cent profit must be made 
before you break even. In other words—it entails 
$176.67 of work without a cent of profit when you fail 
to collect for just one $10.00 account, or a rate of 17.6 
to one—$17.60 of work for every dollar invested in bad 
accounts receivable, before you break even. 

So, at this point the poet takes pen in hand and says: 

“Treat your credit as a sacred trust.” 

Today the merchant, the doctor, the dentist, or who- 
ever is engaged in a credit business of any style or descrip- 
tion, and who is in business for profit rather than for fun, 
will most assuredly “treat his credit as a sacred trust.” 
He will get down off the hobbyhorse he has been rocking 
up and down all these years and get some new ideas 
about his credit business. He will give it a place of 
prominence second to none in his organization, and he 
will never again let it be subordinated to any high-pres- 
sure sales program, merely for the sake of increasing sales. 
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He will concentrate his efforts less on sales volume and 
more on “sure-fire,” prompt-pay accounts. And if there 
is any prize money to distribute or premiums to offer, it 
will go into the credit end of his business, to equip it 
with the best possible tools and equipment and to furnish 
all available media for the safe, sane, and intelligent ex- 
tension of credit. This done, the dividends, the profits, 
the chief reason for his being in business, will be his. 
And there’s a lot of poetry tied up in that thought, be- 
lieve it or not, but back to the poet: 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.” 


There are a lot of good things in this life that escape 
our attention. We pass up a lot of possibilities. We 
have a lot of tools and equipment available for our use 
in the control of credit, but are we making use of all of 
them? Are we doing the full job? 

Today in our local, state and national retail credit as- 
sociations we have the mechanics, the media for the con- 
trol of credit. We who are members of these associations 
recognize the fact that the paying habits of the individ- 
ual, reflected by a credit bureau report, form the only 
safe, sane, and intelligent basis for sound credit sales. 

If we as businessmen and women of our community 
have a proper respect for this business of “Treating 
Credit as a Sacred Trust,” our duty will run far beyond 
that of pity for the fellow who is not a member. It will 
entail work without end, in securing new members 
for the Association, educating the consumer to use his 
credit wisely, cooperating with the bureau 100 per cent, 
directing our efforts tirelessly and relentlessly toward the 
establishment of a community credit policy—without 
which, no community can ever hope to attain that state 
of complete credit control which we all seek. 

After all is said and done, the problem of credit con- 
trol resolves itself into one of profit. We meet, all of us, 
on a common ground—that of profit. We are all inter- 
ested in building our community, making it a better place 
in which to live, in improving business conditions and 
eliminating unfair trade practices. And whatever our 
interest is in the community, it applies in like manner to 
the state. It extends to the far reaches of the nation, and 
beyond the border. And therein lies the reason for our 
State and National Associations. How better can we 
spread the gospel of a complete and adequate credit con- 
trol than through the combined efforts of our National 
members, through a central clearing point or National 
Office? Through cooperative efforts such as evidenced by 
this meeting here today—through the medium of our 
local, state, and National associations—through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the various trade associations, and other 
community enterprises—we can do much to preach the 
importance of credit and its relation to profits in business. 


“Der 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs-- 
Objects and Purposes 
(Continued from page 9.) 
our clubs more worth while to the individual. National 
influence and advantages will naturally follow. 

I read, someplace, something which seems to illustrate 
pretty well how we feel about this. It is: “The high 
joy of life is precisely the ability to see those rare tints of 
nobility and glory that hover about the commonplace 
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happenings of everyday life. To perceive these gleams 
makes one’s years rich and worth while; to doubt and 
deny them is to reduce the joy of life immeasurably.” 

We feel that success and happiness lie within each of 
us, and that in proportion as we pour our hearts, our 
souls, and our emotions into the work we have to do, no 
matter how small, we not only produce something of 
rare quality, but the reflex influences upon our own lives 
and characters will bring dignity and greatness. 

The reason for sending me here to Omaha is to ex- 
plain these things to you. We hope by so doing to solicit 
your interest in breakfast clubs, and that each of you will 
carry this message home with you. We want you to 
personally interest a group of girls in your city, large or 
small, to form a breakfast club this year. Urge them to 
encourage other clubs to organize and to get together in 
districts to form district councils like our own. Assure 
them that we will do everything in our power to be use- 
ful to them—and I would suggest you refer inquiries to 
Miss Ethel Dopp, 624 Paulsen Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Miss Dopp is the President of the Pacific North- 
west Council. She will send these girls upon request, a 
copy of our Club Constitution and By-Laws, a copy of 
our Council Constitution and By-Laws, and the pamphlet 
on “How to Organize a Breakfast Club, and Be a Good 
Breakfast Clubber.” With your help and cooperation the 
rest should be comparatively simple. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, National officers, and fellow- 
members, it is my distinct honor and pleasure to bring to 
you personally an invitation direct from the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Northwest Council of Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs which met in Victoria, B. C., 
May 17 of this year. It reads as follows: 

“We've heard for a long time about Southern, Eastern, 
Midwestern, and especially Californian hospitality. We 
want to show you how we do it in the Great Pacific 
Northwest. It may be a bit rugged but, we can assure 
you, none the less genuine and from the bottom of our 
hearts. So, au revoir until Spokane in June, 1937!” 
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The Radioas a Means of Credit-Educational 
Publicity 
(Continued from page 5.) 
seemed almost unbelievable and were a surprise to us, but 
our figures don’t lie and they tell a story that cannot be 
discredited. 

I say that radio is a profitable means for credit educa- 
tion. When you realize that credit men assume the re- 
sponsibility of the investment of millions of dollars of 
their firm’s money in charge accounts, then it is their 
solemn duty to obtain publicity both for the selling of 
credit and for the education of customers to the respon- 
sibilities that are theirs when they open charge accounts, 
such as paying promptly. 

Most of us are in a position to know approximately 
how much money can be appropriated toward a plan that 
will help to safeguard our tremendous investment, and 
it is for our delegates to decide whether or not the plan 
that I am suggesting for the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation can be developed immediately! No more effi- 
cient, no more economical and no more effective medium 
for Credit Educational Publicity can be used than radio. 
LEON MICHAELS. 
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Letters That 


Cross 
The Editor’s Desk 














I have been instructed to convey to you the apprecia- 
tion of my Council for your very generous offer to en- 
roll any members of our Institute as members of your 
Association . . . also our appreciation of your permission 
to reprint, in our bulletin, any articles appearing in The 
Crepir Wor Lp. 

I enclose remittance and the names of five members 
and shall be glad if you will enroll them as members of 
the National Retail Credit Association——W. H. BuLt- 
ocK, Registrar, The New Zealand Institute of Credit- 
men, Auckland, N. Z. 

~er 

We have combined the grocers of this city in an 
auxiliary group of our Credit Association under the name 
of Spokane Retail Grocers’ Credit Association. The 
membership includes National membership and we are 
now launching a “prompt pay” campaign. For the first 
six months our plan is to use small notices in the local 
newspapers, to be placed with the general grocery ad- 
vertisements.—WALTER A. JENSEN, Assistant Manager, 
Spokane Credit Men’s Rating Bureau. 

mer 

From a former member in Australia: ‘“‘Please reinstate 
our membership. . . . We found your publication, The 
Crepit WorLD, very useful to us and would like all back 
numbers if possible.” 





It Is Spectfic 


“Partial Payments on Instalments” cause 
delinquency — additional bookkeeping 
and increased collection costs. 

They are often due to the Collection 
System employed. 

One of the outstanding features of Alli- 
son’s Instalment Collection System is 
it is specific. 

The exact number of coupons is provided 
to correspond with the payments to be 
made—a definite “due date” is shown on 
each coupon—and each instalment is han- 
dled as a separate and distinct transaction. 

The coupon book is built to create the 
impression in the mind of the customer that 
payments can not be made in any other than 
complete form. Of course this system is 
flexible—but that fact is not obvious to the 
purchaser, 

Coupon books bring in prompt and com- 
plete collections—increase net profits—and 
build customers good will. 

Write for samples and prices, 


Allison Coupon Company 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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High-Lights of the Annual Reports 


(For the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1936) 


From the President’s Report 

Our fiscal year just ended (May 31, 1936), has been a mo- 
mentous but profitable one—profitable not only from the stand- 
point of gain in financial and membership standing, but in in- 
terest, enthusiasm and support of National Association affairs. 
The breakdown geographically into separate districts, I feel 
sure, was a splendid move and will continue to show improve- 
ment from year to year. 

* * * 

We should give careful thought and do everything we can 
to see that the basic structure for retail credit reporting doesn’t 
deteriorate, but on the contrary is better organized for a con- 
tinuance of intelligent reporting. 

* * * 

Our Association finds itself strongly entrenched in the good 
graces of the business world, and I predict that with the con- 
tinuance of present policies we will continue to grow. This 
cannot be done, however, by resting on our laurels and it 
will be necessary for all of us to keep our shoulders to the 
wheel and do everything we can to further promote the best 
interests of our members. 

* * * 

The National Retail Credit Association, continuing to over- 
come all obstacles, still remains a staunch, sensible, sane, sub- 
stantial supporter of the retail credit granter and will go 
ahead, in a businesslike way, to do everything that is legiti- 
mately possible for the betterment of credit granting. Nothing 
can stop this progress for the simple reason that the policies 
and plans of the National Association are based on clean, 
constructive business principles! 

Respectfully submitted, 


Gites C. Driver, President. 
June 10, 1936. 


From the General Manager-Treasurer’s Report 
FINANCES 


The financial condition of the Association is excellent, with 
cash on hand and in bank of $7,451.35, an increase of $1,903.83 
over May 31, 1935. In addition, advances for traveling ex- 
penses, amounting to $597.50, gave us the equivalent of 
$8,048.85 on hand. 


* * * 


MEMBERSHIP 
New applications for the year numbered 2,784, compared 
to 2,256 last year, a gain of 528. Membership as of the close 
of the year was 12,870, compared to 11,711 last year, a net 
increase of 1,159. It was necessary to cancel 157 credit bureaus 
for nonpayment of dues, some carried for more than a year 
and most of them for two years. 
* * * 
PERSONAL CONTACTS 
During the year just closed I was in the field five months, 
having visited 91 cities in 25 States and five Canadian cities 
in the Provinces of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia; 
approximately 7,700 retailers and members attended meetings 
addressed by me. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L, S. CRowper, 


General Manager-Treasurer. 
June 5, 1936. 


Report of the Finance Committee (In Full) 

Your Finance Committee appointed by President Driver 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1936, met immediately fol- 
lowing the Convention at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, New 
York, on June 21st, 1935—with President Driver and General 
Manager-Treasurer Crowder sitting in as members ex officio. 

Based on information furnished the Committee—with the 
experience of the previous fiscal year—a budget was adopted, 
providing for all of the activities of the Association for the 
fiscal year, and approved by the Board of Directors. 
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With the renewed interest in the National Association and 
anticipating an increase in membership for the coming year, 
which was based on a further improvement in retail business 
and economic conditions, your Committee set budgeted figures 
for the year somewhat in excess of the figures for the previous 
year. 

Budgeted Receipts for the year were $63,800.00, and actual 
receipts were $63,497.56. These receipts came within one-half 
of one per cent of the amount budgeted. Budgeted Expendi- 
tures were $63,390.00, and actual expenditures were $61,621.00. 
These expenditures were approximately three per cent less 
than the amount budgeted, or $1,769.00. Included in the ex- 
penditures was the final disposition with the Government of 
the violation of the Consent Decree, the cost of which was not 
provided for in the budget. All other expenditures were pro- 
vided for in the budget appropriation. 

We report that as of May 31, 1936, there is on hand and 
on deposit in the bank, cash in the amount of $7,451.35, against 
$4,026.28 at the close of the previous fiscal year (April 30, 
1935). This shows an improvement of 46 per cent. 

There is no unpaid indebtedness, and the financial posi- 
tion throughout the entire year was such that all current in- 
debtedness was paid in the month that it was incurred. 

Your Committee has kept in close touch with the financial 
operations of the Association during the fiscal year. A meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee was held in St. Louis on Sun- 
day, March 8, with President Driver and General Manager- 
Treasurer Crowder present. The Association’s operations for 
the year were reviewed and the office detail, billing, account- 
ing, and so forth, appeared to be in excellent condition, and 
all work reported up to date. 

Your Chairman also had an opportunity to discuss Associa- 
tion matters informally with General Manager-Treasurer 


(Continued on page 28.) 





Members -- Read! 


Important Change In Constitution 


The Twenty-Third Annual Convention of 
the National Retail Credit Association, at 
Omaha, Neb., June 18, 1936, by unanimous 
vote, adopted the following change in the 
Constitution: 


Article III, Section 3 (c). Any individual 
member or member of an affiliated Association or 
any Credit Reporting Bureau or Agency holding 
membership in this Association found guilty of 
violating the Consent Decree dated October 6, 
1933, as clarified by the stipulation dated May 6, 
1936, will be expelled. 

The guilt or innocence of the accused person, 
Bureau or Association will be determined in the 
manner prescribed in Article IV. 

Complaint filed with the Association at its exe- 
cutive offices by the United States Department of 
Justice shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

It shall be the duty of the Manager-Treasurer 
to promptly prefer charges in conformity to Ar- 
ticle IV against any member reported to have 
violated the Consent Decree when such report is 
accompanied by satisfactory evidence. 


Members are urged to read thoroughly and 
be governed accordingly. 


—L. S. CrowpeEr, 
General Manager-Treasurer. 
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Your Washington 


News Bulletin 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


FOREWORD 


S UNCLE SAM a good credit risk? We think so. 
] Here are the official figures. At the end of May, 

1936, the United States public debt stood at $31,- 
636,000,000, of which $30,823,000,000 was interest bear- 
ing. 

On the same date, however, the Treasury had a cash 
balance of $2,358,000,000, a stabilization fund of $2,- 
000,000,000, and a proprietary interest of $4,347,000,000, 
in governmental corporations (the last figure as of April 
30, 1936). If these assets, totaling $8,705,000,000, are 
deducted from the gross debt it reduces the figure to 
$22,93 1,000,000. 

On February 28, 1933, just prior to the beginning of 
the present administration, the gross public debt was 
$20,935,000,000, of which $20,584,000,000 was interest 
bearing. If the general fund balance on this date ($221,- 
000,000) and the government’s proprietary interest in 
governmental corporations ($2,284,000,000) are simi- 
larly deducted from the gross debt, this figure is reduced 
to $18,430,000,000. 

Thus the increase of $10,701,000,000 in the gross debt 
in the period of three years and three months is reduced 
to an increase of only $4,501,000,000, if these assets are 
taken into consideration. 

The public debt was increased June 15, 1936, by the 
issuance of new bonds and notes to the extent of $1,100,- 
000,000, providing further funds to be added to the cash 
balance for payment of the bonus. The Adjusted Serv- 
ice Bonds issued to veterans also increase the public debt 
upon their issuance, but the public debt is reduced as 
they are redeemed. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
FHA Character Loans 


Modernization credit insurance expires April 1, 1937. 
What is then going to happen? It is said by FHA that 
while statistics as to the number and volume of direct 
personal loans made by banks are not available, indications 
are that such loans are on the increase. In some in- 
stances banks are now financing purchases by individuals 
of automobiles without the intervention of personal 
finance companies. 

Trends in this direction indicate that, after the expira- 
tion of Government insurance, banks will continue to 
make modernization character loans; that lower interest 
rates for such loans as against rates of former years may 
be expected to continue; that the loans will continue to 
stimulate retail sales; and that credit bureaus furnishing 
character reports to the banks for such purposes will find 
their volume increasing. 
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Credit Unions and Credit Associations 


Federally chartered credit unions appear to be con- 
stantly increasing. As of June 1, 1936, 1,444 of such 
unions had been chartered. Production Credit Associa- 
tions are also increasing. As of June 1, 1936, there were 
555 of such associations. It is said that one of the effects 
of the constantly expanding operations of these organiza- 
tions has been to bring down interest rates to farmer 
and urban-worker borrowers. 


Important Question for Retailers 


A question of moment to retailers is whether Section 
2-A of the Robinson-Patman Act (Act of June 19, 1936, 
Public 692) prohibits stores from giving discounts to a 
certain class of customers to the exclusion of others, 
particularly to officers of the army and navy and enlisted 
men. Most of such sales are indirect and not substantial 
and, therefore, within the meaning of the Schlechter de- 
cision, are intrastate and not within the provisions of the 
act. 

Many of these sales are also made indirectly through 
the medium of post exchanges or similar service organiza- 
tions, and, being made upon the credit of such organiza- 
tions, are upon a somewhat different basis than sales direct 
to individual customers. The credit risk involved is 
said to be an element to be considered in construing the 
act. 

While the Federal Trade Commission has not as yet 
passed on the question of discounts to officers and en- 
listed men of the army and navy the foregoing is thought 
to express in a general way what will be the final con- 
struction of the act when applied to sales of the char- 
acter described. 


COURT DECISIONS 


Are Credit Bureaus Taxable? 


Sometime next fall or winter, we may have a tax de- 
cision, the first of its kind from a U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in which the right of the Government to tax 
cooperative credit bureaus has been mentioned. The 
Retailers Credit Association of Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia (May 16), appealed to the Ninth Circuit an ad- 
verse decision of the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. On 
June 5, a transcript of the record was forwarded to the 
clerk’s office of that court. The Board found, in sub- 
stance, that the bureau engaged in the regular business 
of supplying credit reports and collecting accounts and 
that its other activities were incidental to the primary 
purposes mentioned; holding, therefore, that the bureau 
was not a business association, not organized for profit. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


N THE Department Store Group Conference at the 

Omaha Convention there was quite a little discus- 

sion about the relative merits of consistent follow-up 
of inactive accounts as compared with “spasmodic’”’ fol- 
low-ups. Many held that the average customer resented 
a continuous follow-up—the constant reiteration of “Buy- 
Buy.” 

Many others contended that a consistent follow-up 
produces results and does bring the customers back, if it 
is done properly and if the follow-up is varied (to elimi- 
nate that “buy-buy” monotony) with a number of specific 
merchandising suggestions. 

That’s the answer. No customer resents your being 
worried about his not using his account. There’s a subtle 
compliment in it if it isn’t overdone to the point where 
he realizes that you are only worried about the loss of 
sales! 

That’s why it is good strategy to change your pace oc- 
casionally and use the lure of new merchandise and special 
offerings to revive the customer’s lagging interest. 

Note how effectively this is done in the Greenfield 
letter (Figure 1) on the opposite page: 

“But a new season is here. . . . Summer has rolled 
around again. .. . You will want to ‘fill in’ the empty 
spaces in your Summer wardrobe very soon—and I do 
hope that this letter will bring you back to us.” 

“Getting more business from present customers” is a 
timely topic at any time. For this reason, I know that 
many of you will be interested in Figure 4, which is 
just one letter out of a direct mail campaign chosen by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association for inclusion 
among its “Fifty Best Direct Mail Campaigns of 1935.” 

Mr. S. E. Edgerton, Credit Manager of the Broad- 
way Department Store, Los Angeles, writes: 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 


of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 


Recommended By 
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“This is one of the most successful letters used by our 
Broadway-Hollywood store in their direct mail campaign. 
Our Hollywood store has done quite a bit of this promo- 
tion work, and is quite satisfied with the results that 
have been obtained.” 

“Re-selling” the desire for ownership is a factor that 
is too often overlooked, especially on deferred payment 
accounts where the irksome duty of meeting constantly 
recurring payments tends to overshadow the first joy of 
ownership. 

Adroitly, cleverly, Figure 3 stresses the difference be- 
tween “owing” and “owning.” “This,” writes Mr. F. 
W. Schimpf, Jr., Manager of Credit Sales for Hummel’s, 
“is the second of three letters and reduced the number of 
delinquent accounts from 1,265 to 866.” (Returns of 
over 3114 per cent indicate its success!) 

J. P. Collin, Secretary, Korricks’ Dry Goods Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., has sent us a number of very good letters. 
From these, we chose Figure 2 for this issue because it 
is an excellent example of out-and-out frankness in deal- 
ing with a bothersome problem. 

Such a clear-cut and courteous explanation as is given 
here is certain to produce results. 


=e” 


Position Wanted 
Crepir MANAGER—OFFICE MANAGER—Department 
store and women’s specialty store experience; 16 years 
with leading women’s store in full charge credits, collec- 
tions and accounting. Will go anywhere. References. 
Address Box 86, Crepir Wor Lp. 
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High-Lights of the Annual Reports 
(Continued from page 26.) 


Crowder and President Driver on Sunday, October 13, 1935, 
at Cleveland. 

In addition to following the operations of the Association 
closely, each month, by a careful review of monthly reports 
submitted by the National Office, and correspondence with the 
office, your Committee authorized the employment of S. D. 
Leidesdorf & Co., Certified Public Accountants, to conduct a 
semiannual cash audit of the receipts and disbursements. Re- 
port and Exhibits of the audit which was made on November 
30, 1935, have been submitted to the Committee. 

The excellent results obtained in the operations of the As- 
sociation during the past year, which reflects itself primarily 
in the spendid cash position of the Association at the close of 
the year, are in no small measure due to the wise counsel of 
President Driver, together with the splendid cooperation of 
General Manager-Treasurer Crowder, and adhering strictly 
to the budget as outlined for the year. 

Mr. Crowder’s knowledge and keen insight in matters per- 
taining to the Association have been of great benefit to your 
Committee. The Committee desires to express its apprecia- 
tion and thanks to the Officers, Directors, and members, for 
the hearty support and cooperation accorded it, and feels that 
with the continued cooperation of the entire organization, our 
Association will go forward to greater heights. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. KRAMER 
H. J. Burris 
J. G. Ost, Chairman. 
June 8, 1936. 
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February 12, 1936 
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owing” changes it to * 
0 *o a” 
7 one little letter ome.” 





Dear Mr. G. = -u~+. 


Just about a month ago, I wrote to you with one 
purpose in mind . . to tell you how anrious we 
are to have you for one of our regular customers sseee added to the word * 
again. what a big difference tha. 


Berhaps you've been in - and I surely hope that 
you have - but so far as I can find out, your 
neme is still among the missing. I have tried to 
console myself by thinking thet maybe you just 
didn't need anything at the time you received my 
previous letter. 


But 


You have set a g0al for yourselr 


to own the f, 
Let's not lose signe oe nes 2 & certain length — 
behind in your pom an this goal. You have fallen sli -_ 
the handi Ss. It is easier to cat ehtly 
cap ds not great. ch up now while 





If you will 
give us « 
the bottom Payment-on the amo 
oa 4 of this letter you will be several a indicated at 
OWNING" your furniture. Take those “ue eee to- 
Oday. 


But a new season is here’. . Summer has rolled 
@round again, and frankly, we have never before 
been so thoroughly equipped to take good care 

of you . . not simply in large variety and style, 
but from a true value standpoint es well. Co —_ 
You will want to "fill in” the empty places in 
your Summer wardrobe very soon - and I do hope 
that this letter will bring you beck to us : 


SHI feb 
GREENFIELD'S 


Amount due $112.00 


HU , 
eMMEL's 


























FOUNDED 1608 urniture 
510 North Centre Street 
POTTSVILLE, PA 
KORRICKS’ Dry Goons Co. Je. BROADWAY- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL “enc HOLLY WGDD 
os : HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
Ecc: «ase Seb duis cee September 17, 1935 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA @) 
Dear Mrs. ...: 
We have noted with pleasure that you have been among 
our good customers thie year, and want you to know that 


we appreciate your patronage. 


However, since we are particular], 
y proud of our three 
oe Shops, we observed with a little surprise 
are not among the departments , 
ronised recently. Se 


According to our records, your account 
covering October purchases, amounting to $9.85 still 
remains unpaid, although we have requested settlement 
on several different occasions. 


Perhaps, this ie due to our ow negligence, so we are 


We do not believe that you realize what 
v taking this oppoctunity to extend you @ special invita- 


effect this delinquency has in the final analysis, When 








we sold you the merchandise, we anticipated a net profit 
of 3% or 30¢, So far, we have mailed five statements 
at a cost for postage alone of 18¢, and interest on the 
account for the time it has been carried on our books, 
calculated at the rate of 6% per annum, amounts to 

25¢ up to this time. 


You can readily see, therefore, that 
without including the cost of stationery or any other 
handling expenses, we have actually sustained a lose 
of 13¢ in connection with this transaction. 


We are confident that your sense of 
fairness, when this matter is fully explained as above, 
will prompt you to send us remittance right now so that 
our loss will not be further increased. 


Thanking you for your coopere*tion, 









tion to vieit these sections. 


Qn our Third Floor we have Milline: 
Ty Fashions from 
America's foremost designers: TAly Dache, Jay Thorpe, 
Milgrim, Marion Valle, Rene Marten and Rose Saphire as 
= as — Replicas. In addition, our Hat Designers 
create any type of hat exolusi 
= 00.00" vely for you. Prices 


In our Sports Shop on the Lower Street Floor, we spe- 
Cialise in man-tailored felts by Steteon and Weldon 
Here prices range from $5.00 to $10.00. For the younger 
side of the Millinery question, we suggest that you 
visit our Modern Miss Millinery Shop on the Fourth 
Floor. The emartest hats in the shop cost but $5.00 
and we have a grand collection at $3.50. ; 


In @ word, we recognise no peer in matters of Millinery 











we remain Gistinction, individuality and value. We hope you'll 
Yours very truly, soon give us the opportunity to prove this. 
' DRY GOODS CO. Very truly yours, 
The BROADWAY- ‘YwOOD 
J. P, Collin, 
Seoretary. 
JPC:e8 EJS:BI Me > 
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Will Installment Selling Affect Our 


Credit Structure? 


By JOHN W. STIERS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Houston Trunk Factory, Houston, Tex. 


RDINARILY, history is a very dry subject. 
Memory is recorded history and history is a 


written or spoken record of events. As few 
things are really new, things are judged to be good, bad, 
or indifferent by comparison. We can compare only when 
we remember something that has happened before— 
which, again, is a matter of history. 

There are a good many things we much 
prefer to forget—usually unpleasant things 
such as the trials and tribulations of the recent 
depression. Yet everyone admires the trait 
of a good memory. The most responsible 
positions go to those having good memories 
or those who are capable of mentally storing 
facts. Mental development is open to every- 
one, regardless of his endeavor, for the very 
simple reason that it is a matter of application. 

The result of the analysis may be summed 
up briefly in stating, ‘““Those profit most who 
remember most. It is well to remember.” 


Unfortunately, human frailty steps in: We forget the 
serious happenings of the past, and we again find our- 
selves driving wildly down the road heading for another 
and, perhaps, more disastrous economic crash—if we don’t 
clamp down heavy on the brakes and get our business un- 
der control. The control rests in the hands of the busi- 
ness Owners—and with you and me as credit granters. 
If we fail to recognize and to exercise our duty in the 
power of control, heaven have mercy on our souls a few 
years hence! 


History records many panics and depressions in the past 
and may record a few in the future. No cure-all has 
yet been found to stop them, but it is within our prov- 
ince to break the fall so the injury won’t be so great in 
the future. The effort is plainly our duty. 


It certainly doesn’t sound nice but, admitting cold 
facts, greed and competition within the ranks of business 
owners—who dictate credit policies and use their credit 
men as instruments of business warfare—are the worst 
evils to be coped with. The remedy is both plain and 
simple: “Live and let live.” It is not necessary to de- 
stroy others to gain success for ourselves. It is well to 
remember that tables can be and sometimes are turned! 

Selfish people say, “I am going to have what I want 
regardless of cost or consequences,” and are destroyed by 
their own gluttony, because they fail to consider others. 
I pity them, because they evidently don’t know that it is 
better to take a little and leave a little, so there will be 
some for all. If what I am about to say sounds gruesome 
and gets under the skin, it is for the sole purpose of evok- 
ing thought: “We can be born of but one womb—we can 
live but one life—we can be buried in but one casket.” 
It is well to remember! 
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A lot of strong will or moral courage is needed to walk 
the thorny path our conscience and duty demand of us 
at this time. You may ask, “Well what’s the matter 
with the times? Business is better and times are good, 
so why get alarmed?” I simply can’t forget the paralysis 
that crept up on us, from 1926 to 1929, and finally 
struck us down in 1930. Aren’t the recurrent 
symptoms perfectly obvious as reflected by 
our daily credit bureau reports? The reports 
show that too many people are again going 
so deep in debt that we may be confronted 
with another period of sales stagnation, while 
these people try to catch up on paying for 
what they bought! 

The ounce of prevention is very simple— 
Credit Control—and that is our job. If the 
credit bureau report shows that an applicant 
has already taken on all the debt burdens his 
probable income can support, our firm de- 


clines the account and never looks back be- 


cause we don’t choose to be a party to a financial suicide 
pact. 

If our competitors want to take them on, that’s their 
business. Our competitor will probably have more ac- 
counts receivable and show more paper profits but—we 
might have more cash in the bank. You can’t pay divi- 
dends with accounts receivable, especially if the accounts 
are covered with frost. I simply mention this for the 
consideration of the business owners. 

I would be inexcusably dumb if I failed to recognize 
that installment selling has a definite place in our modern 
business and social life but—the word definite means 
“having certain or distinct limits’ which is to say that it 
is all right, but don’t abuse the privilege. 





It seems to me that the whole proposition is a matter 
of public education almost solely on the part of mer- 
chants. Therefore, the responsibility of results—for good 
or for bad—trests with the merchants. As the very illus- 
trious Al Smith would say, “Well, let’s look at the rec- 
ord,” and here are a few records: 

Installment Plan; Deferred Payment Plan; Conveni- 
ent Payment Plan; Thrift Account; Planned Account; 
Junior Account; Club Plan; and So_tpieER Bonus PLAN 
(the latest). 

And these: ‘““New exclusive terms: No down payment 


and 4 years to pay.” “One dollar delivers up to $100 
worth.” 


If the public finally loses respect for the convenience 
of credit accommodations and takes the attitude that mer- 
chants are obligated to provide such service, it seems to 
me that the merchants will be totally responsible for 
bringing about the condition. I fully understand that 
severe competition has prodded some merchants to re- 
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sort to the use of these types of selling plans but—I am 
also not too young to remember that, some years ago, any- 
one who bought goods on the installment plan was talked 
about by his neighbors; and I also remember that stores 
did good business and made money. While their paper 
profits were not so great, they were better fortified with 
cash, as a result of their more conservative methods of 
doing business. 

Some argue that times and conditions have changed 
and that we must, therefore, change our business meth- 
ods to meet or fit the new conditions. Personally, I am 
perfectly willing to make any sort of a change, providing 
all of the well-known, sound business principles are kept 
intact and are included in the change! Pursuing this 
thought: Does it occur to you that the burning desire for 
a greater increase in our sales volume is again going to 
stupify our better sense and sound judgment—as it did 
in 1928 to 1930? 

If it does, and we continue the use of these newly con- 
ceived devices—Budget, Club Plan, etc.—they may prove 
to be instruments of destruction, by undermining our 
credit structure. As a matter of prevention, we should 
counsel with our bosses now, before it is too late, and have 
a positive understanding as to policies and how far to 
proceed. 

Our bosses would probably not think of holding such 
a meeting without including the controller, the sales di- 
rector or merchandise man, the buyer and the advertising 
director. Probably the idea will develop to use these 
very important key men to form a permanent “Advisory 
Council.” 

They will recognize the serious importance of knowing 
the average amount of accounts outstanding. They will 
further recognize that, whatever the amount is, it has 
become a fixed investment of the business, and is, there- 
fore, not a part of the operating capital. Only the aver- 
age monthly collections from these accounts, plus receipts 
from cash sales, can be regarded as operating capital. 

The controller very easily can furnish a “Cash Opera- 
tions Report,” which will reveal the amount of cash in- 
come required, to satisfy the outgo. Place this report 
beside your “Balance Sheet,” compare the two, and you 
will have a complete picture of your business operations. 
In order to continue to function properly, it may prove 
advisable to have regular and frequent meetings of the 
“Advisory Council.” No plan, however brilliant, is 
worthy of its conception unless the operation of the plan 
is guided intelligently, making changes when it is not 
functioning properly and leaving it alone when it is. 

Road maps are provided for the purpose of keeping us 
on the right highway. Why not road maps in business? 
A road map in business is simply an intelligent and well- 
defined plan and procedure. It is of greater importance 
that we stay on the right road in business. If we get too 
far off the highway, we might have an awakening when 
we discover the mistake and turn back, only to find the 
road closed. We should be sure of our route—before we 
start on our trip. There may be no markers—in the 
form of precedents—to guide us. 

Our bosses will bear this in mind when the “Advisory 
Council” is called in to discuss the adoption of some new 
form of “Divided Payment Plan.” They will remember 
to be very careful to consider how much of the firm’s 
operating capital may be tied up in the plan and whether 
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or not the financial structure of the firm can stand the 
pressure of the strain. They will remember that goods 
sold to customers on 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-month plans must 
be paid for by the firm in 30 or 60 days. The controller 
probably will be asked to assemble figures to answer the 
question, “Can it be done?”; the credit manager will be 
asked to supply the amount of probable monthly collec- 
tions under the plan. 

Our bosses probably will then call on their bankers. 
Their bankers will probably say, “NO.” The next day, 
some merchant down the street will, no doubt, announce 
terms more liberal than ever were dreamed of before (and 
we may attend his business funeral—later). 

In discussing this subject with a friend of mine, he 
said, “If you try to tell people that it is not good busi- 
ness to sell on the installment plan and that it is harm- 
ing our credit structure, they will quickly remind you 
that homes, furniture, and automobiles are sold mostly 
on the installment plan.” 

I don’t intend to try to tell you any such thing—l 
don’t believe it myself, because the records prove the con- 
trary. I do say, however, that there is a very striking 
distinction between selling homes and the like on the in- 
stallment plan and selling small goods on these newly 
devised budget plans. In the first place, real estate, auto- 
mobile, and furniture companies have an entirely different 
organization and financial set-up, especially designed to 
carry on business under that plan. I am afraid that the 
retail merchants who are now trying to steal the stuff 
of the installment firms are overlooking these vital facts 
and will find themselves seriously involved, when the peo- 
ple of this nation reach the debt saturation point, as they 
did when Mr. Roosevelt finally had to close the banks of 
the nation in March, 1933. 

Regardless of the exact reason for that action, one very 
remarkable thing came out of it: By that act, people were 
brought to their senses and began to take stock of them- 
selves, for the first time in about ten years. Must this 
happen again? 

It is a notable fact that people will see to it that money 
is provided to keep up their monthly payments on home, 
furniture and automobile. Many people who rent, also 
buy furniture and an automobile on the installment plan. 
It does not change the picture, because the obligations re- 
main fixed to be paid for out of a fixed income in the 
form of salary, in most cases. 

The retailer's cash business and payments of accounts 
must come out of what remains, after people have paid 
their fixed obligations. On snap thought, it does not 
seem that very much money is available for the retailer. 
However, I have tried to make it clear that I am talking 
about the average customer. 

Why so much hullabaloo about selling on credit—when 
from 30 to 50 per cent of our merchandise is sold for 
cash? The principal difference is that we don’t have to 
worry about the cash—we’ve got it. Our worry is to get 
the cash for the merchandise we sell on credit. Our 
greatest concern over selling merchandise on credit is the 
fact that it ties up operating capital. Attached thereto 
is the hazard of possible loss in unwise credit granting 
and an ineffective collection system. 

Accounts receivable are an asset—until they become 
frozen—then they become Jost capital—which is followed 
by BANKRUPTCY. 
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Positions Wanted 

Crepir MANAGER — ACCOUNTANT—CONTROLLER— 
Thoroughly trained executive, 20 years’ experience with 
some of the largest department stores of middle west. 
Capable handling large volume of business. Prefer posi- 
tion as credit manager in charge of credits and accounts 
receivable departments. References as to character and 
ability on request. Address Box 82, Crepir Wor -p. 

~De" 

CREDIT or COLLECTION DEPARTMENT—Position de- 
sired by young man, age 33, high school education, also 
bookkeeping and commercial law. Eight years’ experi- 
ence with finance company, specializing in collection of 
installment accounts; also retail experience. Capable as 
credit manager but will accept position as assistant. Ad- 
dress Box 81, Crepir Wor vp. 

“Der 

Crepvit WoMAN—35 years of age; university trained, 
with six years of credit background and experience ; look- 
ing for connection with reliable concern. Well versed in 
all phases of installment collection and credit procedure. 
A capable assistant to any credit executive. Address Box 
83, Crepir WorLp. 

“Der 

CrepitT MANAGER AND CONTROLLER—16 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. Age 39. Good habits, excellent refer- 
ences. Desire opportunity to prove my worth; would 
like immediate position. Address Box 84, Crepir Wor .pD. 

~Der 

Crepir MANAGER—OFFICE MANAGER—AUDITOR— 
Thorough knowledge of both retail store credits and ac- 
counting functions; desire position within a radius of 500 
miles of Nashville, Tennessee. Well experienced. Age 
35 years. Address Box 85, Crepit Wor p. 


Pos 

















Credit Sales Promotion 
And Customer Control 


A New Book--by Dean Ashby, Manager of Credit 
Sales, The M.L. Parker Co., Davenport, lowa 


HE author of this book, winner of the 

1932 Retail Ledger Trophy (first prize 
for the best credit sales promotion plans), out- 
lines the plans and practices which have made 
him a nationally known figure in credit cir- 
cles. 

He gives actual facts and figures of results 
obtained in building more business from ac- 
tive accounts through “customer control,” in 
developing inactive accounts, in soliciting new 
accounts. And he gives, in each case, the 
actual letters used. 

It’s not a textbook—it’s a whole course in 
Credit Sales Promotion. 


Price, $1.25 


ORDER FROM 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. Saint Louis 
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Stickers for 
“Inactive” Accounts 


Use on “blank” statements each month-- 
or as a series -- one each month 





We Missed You 
Last Month! 


vv 


Anything wrong? If 
cl so, please give us a 
| chance to correct it. 
We Value 
Your Patronuge! 
© 1934. m.a.c.a. 














Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


vv 


This is just a re- 
minder that we 
missed you last 
month. 


Use Your 
Charge Account! 
© 1934, w. a. c.a. 








You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 


vv 


Yes! We've noticed 

ca it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
© 1934, mw. m.c.a. 


Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed 
in one color. Price, $2.00 per 1,000 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won't you send 
us a check— 
please? 


Thank You! 























National 
Collection 
Stickers 
1. “Standard” 


Five in the series, exact size as 
shown (upper half of this page), 
printed in two tones of blue on 
gummed white paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 





| | 
| Just to | 
) Kemind You-- |j 
9) that this account (6) 


has probably been 
overlooked and } 
we'll appreciate 


your remittance. 
Thank You! 











Hour Remittancc- | 


for this past due 
account will be 
appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! 


Many Thanks! 
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“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,”’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


\ SACRED TRUST 
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| 


A Friendly 
Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
= s 


\" 





. 


2. “Gold” 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”’) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 
Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 


Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 





Now—Please? 

We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won't vou send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—‘*Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 





TREAT YOUR CREDIT 






Ss 
| SACRED TRUST 


see eee ee eee ee eee eae ae ae eee 
42 eee eee eae aaa aaa aaa eee es 


POSSE OOOS 


Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 


c “ 
» 1934 Tetat voun caort N.R.C.A, 
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We Repeat: This Advertising Plan 
Builds “Credit Understanding” 
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What do your customers know about credit? The N. R. C. A. “Pay Promptly” advertising 
About credit terms? What do they know about the campaign, consisting of 12 advertisements, in three 
credit bureau and its functions? Do they even sizes, was developed for just that purpose. The ads 
know of its existence? Do they really understand are diversified, explaining various credit questions 


the value of good credit ratings or the advantages of from the credit bureau to the use of a charge ac- 
being able to buy on credit? amine 


Every retailer knows the value of newspaper ad- : ' , 7 . . 
vertising in retail merchandising. If it’s good _This campaign will improve credit condi- 
business to use it to sell merchandise, isn’t it equally tions in the entire community by showing people 
good business to use it to “sell” the idea of paying why it is to their advantage to pay their obligations 
—according to terms—for that merchandise? promptly. 


Write for descriptive circular howing the ads 
three sizes and giving price of mats (in each size) 


and full information 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 Olive Street - - St. Louis, Missouri 











